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Two WorLDs MONTHLY AND BEAU 


MAKE THEIR Court DEBUT 


FRIDAY morning, March the third, I was handed a summons command- 
ing me to appear that same day in Jefferson Court to say whether or not | 
was guilty of violating the law concerning the publication of lewd, 
We immoral and indecent reading matter. I immediately took it for 
Arrive granted that the Society for the Suppression of Vice, sponsored by 
Mr. Sumner, had hastily decided to take action against me, in spite 
of Mr. Sumner’s verbal agreement with me. Even my attorney, a tough, 
hardened member of what might in the current phraseology be termed “‘a 
hard-boiled” profession, winced a bit. But we were mistaken, and when we 
arrived at the court-room we realized that we had mentally done Mr. 
Sumner wrong. Mr. Sumner was. not there. Neither Mr. Sumner nor 
his Vice Society were in the proceeding which was headed by an attorney 
called Dr. Samuel Buchler, he in turn representing a society of Hungarian 
Jews who had formed a Clean Book Committee. And this Clean Book 
Committee had decided to begin a communal cleaning by cleaning me up 
first of all. 
I had, of course, been led to expect some such action as this. I was 
only surprised by the form it had taken. Why, I asked of myself, should 
a society of Hungarian Jews take it upon itself to persecute me and 
We my publication, unless it is possibly because Hungarian is the only 
See foreign cooking I have thus far failed to extend my patronage? 
the Such a fault might really be best remedied by means of less 
Judge violent measures. On further reflection it seemed to me more like 
the work of those astute friends of Mr. James Joyce, author of 
Ulysses, who, since the first appearance of Two Wor ps MonTHLY, have 
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pursued a policy of threatening me, through the newspapers and the mails, 
with an interesting variety of unpleasant extinctions. But this, too, was 
difficult to believe, for it raised a peculiar question. If Mr. Joyce, as that 
Irish gentleman and scholar, Dr. Joseph Collins, states, is really a Jew, why 
did he affiliate himself with a Hungarian in perference to an Irish syna- 
gogue? Or does Mr. Joyce like Hungarian cooking? 

Dr. Buchler stated his case. Or, rather, I should say he opened his 
case and extracted all but two of all the number of Two WorLDs MONTHLY 
and Beau I have published thus far. He spread them out on the table 

before the curious gaze of Magistrate Earl Smith. ‘What's 
We Are wrong with them?” asked his honor. ‘Wrong with them!” 
Postponed cried this Jewish edition of Mr. Sumner. “Wrong with them!” 

he repeated. ‘‘You only need to read them to find out what's 
wrong with them. They are,” he shouted emphatically, “the most immoral 
books in the land.” 

I shuddered delicately. Judge Smith looked interested. The tempta- 
tion to read the books was pirouetting before him. But no. He remem- 
bered his magisterial program. The following week he was to sit in a court 
in Bronx County, and he could not very well take the case along with him. 
There was only one thing to be done. The complaint would have to be 
put off for next week and placed before Judge Flood whose program would 
make it possible for him to consummate the action. The case was postponed 
till the following Thursday. 

Thus far I had succeeded in keeping the matter from the newspapers. 
But you can’t keep things from the New York newspapers very long. 

When we reached the court-room on the afternoon of the tenth of 
Judge March, it was lined with reporters. Once more I stood between 
Flood Mr. Padgug, my attorney, and Dr. Buchler, the complainant 
Reads against me and my publications. We looked up at Judge Flood. 

Judge Flood looked down at us. His honor asked what the charge 
was. Dr. Buchler obliged. Upon this Mr. Padgug moved that the hearing 
be postponed once more to permit his honor the opportunity to personally go 
through the accused magazines to see whether the complaint was acceptable. 

Judge Flood looked querulously at the pile of magazines, as if to re- 
flect: Highbrow stuff: what do these fellows expect me to do, begin a 
new education? And pleading that he had just got through with several 
rather lengthy and difficult cases, his honor regretfully but firmly had the 
case postponed till the following Tuesday morning, which is how the matter 
stands as this issue of Two WorLps MonrTHLY goes to press. 


HIS little yarn of mine is really 
a true story about the late Ad- 
miral Sir William Hewett, V.C., 
K.C.B., to whom I was Flag-Lieuten- 


ant for eighteen months. He was 
Commodore on the West Coast of 
Africa, and shortly after his arrival 
on the station he received orders to 
proceed up the river and bombard 
the capital town of King Ja-Ja. 

This was intended as a punishment 
for the sudden and violent death of 
a British missionary in the kingdom 
over which Ja-Ja reigned. There 
was nothing that Billy Hewett en- 
joyed more than a scrap, and he was 
delighted to find himself let in for 
one on his first arrival on the station. 
Accordingly, in great good humour, 
he started on his way to the scene of 
action. He was a sturdy man with 
a genius for fighting, a fearlessness 
that had won him the Victoria Cross 
twice, and a temper as quick as his 


oa 


Concerning an Eastern 
King who Apbpealed to 
Queen Victoria Against 
Being Bantshed With Only 
Five Wives. “You would 
not like to have only five 
husbands,” he argued. 


A YARN 


By 
ADMIRAL MARK KERR, C.B. 


brain. He spoke generally in short, 
jerky sentences, and he flared up into 
a blaze of passion at a moment’s no- 
tice, but the fire was soon over, and 
was usually followed by a pleasant 
calm. 

Suddenly the Officer of the Watch 
approached the Commodore and told 
him that a canoe, pulled by two men, 
and with a strangely dressed native 
in the stern, was ahead of them and 
waving, in the endeavour to stop the 
ship. 

Hewett ordered the Active’s en- 
gines to be stopped, the canoe was 
allowed alongside, and on board 
stepped a pleasant-looking darkie 
dressed in a pair of flannel breeches, 
a consular coat, a white straw hat, 
and a pleasant smile. On_ being 
asked his business, he merely an- 
swered: “I want to see Commo- 
dore.” On this being reported to 
that Officer, he gave directions for 
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the coloured gentleman to be shown 
up on to the bridge. 

On arrival there the stranger in- 
quired: “You Commodore?” and 
Hewett acknowledged the fact, and 
was astounded at the next remark of 
his vis-a-vis. “I Ja-Ja. Why you 
come bombard me?” For the mo- 
ment Hewett couldn’t remember the 
reason of his warlike expedition, and 
while he was trying to recollect it 
Ja-Ja again broken in: “T tell you 
what, commodore, it only one of 
them damn missionaries. You come 
dine with me to-night, and we'll talk 
it over. I hang somebody for you, 
and we make it all right. The mis- 
sionary make too much trouble, wiv 
the Bible in one hand and selley 
goods in the other. You come dine 
with me, Commodore ?”’ 

There was something so frank and 
engaging about the dusky monarch 
and his smile that Hewett promised 
to dine and negotiate before opening 
fire, and accordingly that evening he 
went ashore in his galley to fulfill his 
engagement. 

The dinner was fairly good, but 
the champagne was infamous. It 
was known as trade champagne, but 
what it was made of no one ever 
knew, and the head that it gave you 
no one would ever forget. How- 
ever, a certain quantity was drunk, 
and as whist had not yet reached the 
coast, tossing for half-sovereigns was 
the amusement of the King and the 
Commodore after dinner, at which 
the latter succeeded in winning five 
pounds. Negotiations were entered 
into on the subject of the defunct 
missionary, and instead of Ja-Ja’s 
town being bombarded and a quan 
tity of innocent people being killed 


honour was satisfied by the promise 
of Ja-Ja to carry out the Old Testa- 
ment policy of “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 

The Active did not come back 
to Ja-Ja’s town for six months after 
the above negotiations, but when she 
next steamed up the river, Ja-Ja, re- 
splendent in some old uniform which 
the Commodore had given him, ar- 
rived on board in his largest canoe 
and invited his old friend to dinner 
again. He was horrified to hear the 
Commodore’s reply: “Dine with 
you! No, I’m damned if I will. I 
haven’t got over the bad head that 
I got from that horrible stuff you 
gave me to drink six months ago, 


-and I am not going to do it again.” 


Poor Ja-Ja was almost tearful as he 
replied: “I know that damn filth, 
Commodore, but I sent to England- 
side for Perrier Jouet forty-eight, 
specially for you. Swop me gob; 
you come and dine with me, Commo- 
dore?” The whimsical smile, the 
limpid eye, and the pleading voice 
with a quiver in it almost suggestive 
of tears, entirely melted the kind- 
hearted sailor, and he consented to 
dine once more and sample the new 
brand of champagne. When he re- 
turned on board he was well pleased 
with himself, and still more so the 
next morning to find he rose up as 
bright as a button. He told me that 
he was very touched at finding out 
that Ja-Ja had sent, to England, 
orders to buy the best and most ex- 
pensive champagne that was to be 
had in the market so that he could 
entertain his friend properly on his 
next visit. The Commodore’s hap- 
piness was added to by the fact that 
they had again tossed for half-sov- 
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ereigns, and the King had again lost 
five pounds. 

It is sad to relate that after a suc- 
cession of Commodores and Ad- 
mirals who all loved Ja-Ja, there 
eventually arrived an Admiral on 
the station who possessed neither a 
sense of humour nor an understand- 
ing of the native population. He 
quarrelled with Ja-Ja so severely that 
eventually he recommended him for 
deportation. Unfortunately, the 
home authorities backed him up, and 
Ja-Ja was ordered to be sent to end 
his days in Nassau Island of the 
West Indies, and in his exile he was 
only to be accompanied by five wives. 
This was a bitter blow to our old 
friend, and he felt that insult was 
being added to injury. Incontinent, 


he sat down and wrote the following 
letter to the Great White Queen :— 
‘Dear Sister Queen Victoria, 

“You have ordered me to be sent 
away from my country. Perhaps 
you are right, but we will not go into 
that. But you have ordered that I 
should have only five wives to go 
with me. I do not think it dignified 
for a King to have only five wives. 
I beg you to let me have at least 
twelve. You would not like to have 
only five husbands.—I am, yours re- 
spectfully, Ja-Ja.” 

The Queen was so delighted with 
this letter, which tickled her sense 
of humour, that she at once gave 
orders that Ja-Ja was to be allowed 
to take twelve wives with him into 
exile. 


<<) 


No small art is it to sleep: it is necessary to keep awake all day for that 


purpose. 


<0 


The creator wished to look away from himself—thereupon he created 


the world. 


<9 


For what purpose should ye have your pride in the morning and your 


resignation in the evening? 


a) 


It is true we love life; not because we are wont to live, but because we 


are wont to love. 


<1 


I should only believe in a God that would know how to dance. 


<> 
In the whole of the New Testament only a single figure appears which 
demands our respect—Pilate, the Roman governor. . . . The noble scorn of 


a Roman, before whom a shameless misuse of the word “truth” was carried, 
has enriched the New Testament with the sole expression therein which has 
value—which is the criticism and the very annihilation of the book: “What 


is truth ?” 


Pan Is DEAD 
By EZRA POUND 


“Pan is dead. Great Pan is dead. 
Ah! bow your heads, ye maidens all 
And weave ye him his coronal.” 


“ There is no summer in the leaves, 
And withered are the sedges; 
How shall we weave a coronal, 
Or gather floral pledges?” 


That I may not say, Ladies, 

Death was ever a churl. 

That I may not say, Ladies. 

How should he show a reason, 

That he hath taken our Lord away 
Upon such hollow season?” 
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T was the close of a dismal De- 


I cember day. I had not lighted 
the gas, and had been sitting for 
some time alone in the gathering 
dusk. It rested me after a hard day 
to sit thus thinking of various things. 
Now I fell to watching a mottled 
square of electric light that appeared 
in the same place regularly each eve- 
ning, and that, absurdly enough, al- 
ways suggested to my imagination a 
large, quarter-doubled and gorgeous- 
ly printed newspaper. 

I had remarked the effect a good 
many times before, and did so new, 
half unconsciously, for my mind had 
suddenly reverted to my old friend 
Philip Farrington, aged twenty-five, 
and unmarried, a bright newspaper 
man, and one of the keenest business 
managers in the State. Furthermore, 
he was handsome, tender-hearted, 
and made friends. 
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Do You Like a Good Ghost 
Story? Ordo you, perhaps, 
Prefer a Good Newspaper 
Story? Here’s a Remark- 
able Combination of the 
Two. 


THE EVENING 
SPIRIT 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


We had known each other in the 
East, and had come West together 
during the boom. Philip, at present, 
was publishing a weekly paper in a 
neighboring town. 

Rising at length and locking my 
desk, I was just turning to go when 
there came a knock at my office door, 
and a messenger boy stumbled in, 
feeling his way toward me in the dim 
light. 

“TI thought mebbe you was here 
yet,” he said, handing me a yellow 
envelope. 

I tore it open, and holding the tel- 
egram in range of the electric rays, 
read: 


“Be in on 7:30 train. 
“Farrington.” 


I glanced hastily at my watch. It 
was just seven. I signed the boy’s 
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book, and we left the ofice together. 
As it was a slippery, disagreeable 
night, the street cars uncertain, | 
decided to walk to the station, and 
had barely reached it when the 7:30 
express, with its one bloody eye, 
came grinding and grumbling to the 
platform. A moment later Farring- 
ton was beside me. 

“Hello, old fellow, how are you? 
Carriage? No, thanks; rather walk 
up—want to see your town. What's 
your population? How’s your news- 
paper?” 

Farrington was evidently full of 
some scheme and inclined to proceed 
to it at once. 

‘Much business done here?” he 
continued without pausing. 

“The country trade on the square 
is very large,” I said meekly. 

“Um—um—how many merchants 
have you?” 

“Why, really, 
couldn’t say. I 

“Don’t attend much to statistics, 
eh?” 

“No, that is i 

“How do you advertise—pretty 
freely?” 

Farrington shot these questions at 
me as if he were firing them out of a 
popgun. 

“Really, Phil,” I pleaded, ‘don’t 
load and fire quite so rapidly. I be- 
lieve we have a very respectable lot 
of merchants both as to number and 
quality, at least 

“Well, Dll tell you,” he said, 
breaking in again. “I like the looks 
of your town. It is a good town— 
you claim fifteen thousand, but ten 
will cover it to the edges. You've 
only got one daily; you need two. 
I’ve come here to start the second. 


Farrington, I 
” 


Sold out over yonder—just closed up 
the trade to-day; what do you think 
of it?’”’—turning suddenly under a 
street lamp and facing me. | 

“T am sure, Philip,” I ventured to 
say, ‘“‘if there is a field, no one could 
fill it better than yourself.” 

“Well, the field is here. I’ve had 
this town in mind a long time. Been 
planning the thing for months; going 
to call the paper Spirit—Evening 
Spirit; good name — don’t you 
think ?” 

“Capital, Phil.” 

“Yes, I’ve got it all in my mind, 
just how it will look in type—title, 
headlines, and all. I can see it right 
before me now. To-morrow I'll 
stay here with you to look about a 
little and talk it over. Monday I'll 
go to the city for my outfit. I want 
to be ready for the first issue New 
Year’s day, see?” and Farrington 
slapped me on the back with energy. 

“Mosby will be terribly cut up 
over it; he has had his own way so 
long.” 

“Mosby of The Radical, you 
mean. Take me to see him tomor- 
row. Good fellow, I understand, but 
can’t expect to have this to himself 
always. Somebody bound to come. 
Friend of yours, is he?” 

“Yes, we have been very good 
friends, indeed, so far.” 

I could see it all in Mosby’s face 
when we called. The poor fellow 
had worked hard, and with no great 
amount of talent had really served us 
faithfully. Farrington told him 
openly what he intended to do, and 
explained the situation in his busi- 
ness-like manner. The blow had 
fallen. Mosby felt himself prepared 
for a rival, but not for a man like 
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Farrington. He gave him the right 
hand of fellowship, and welcomed 
him with a smile, but he was very 
pale. I would have given much at 
that moment not to have been Philip 
Farrington’s friend. 

Philip was thoroughly saturated 
with his plans. The next morning, 
when I accompanied him to the train, 
his last words were of the new daily. 
Even when the train rolled away 
from the station, his head was out of 
the window, and I caught the words, 
“plate service, specials, seven-column 
folio, pony camel—” then his voice 
was lost in the rushing of iron 
wheels, and a cloud of smoke drifted 
down between us, blotting out his 
face, as I supposed, for at least a 
week. 

But lo, three hours later he re- 
turned. Thirty miles away there was 
a broken rail and a wreck. A num- 
ber of people had been scratched and 
bruised, and one killed; that one he 
who at morning had parted from me 
so full of life, and hope, and vigor; 
now he lay before me a crushed, in- 
animate nothing. 

His injuries were mainly internal, 
and his handsome face showed only 
a slight cut on the forehead. As I 
looked at that face and that senseless 
body, I wondered dimly what had 
become of that fierce energy—that 
intense force of will which had made 
it, but a few hours since, a power that 
had commanded our love, our rever- 
ence, and our fear. 

I telegraphed to his relatives in 
the East, and that night I looked 
upon him for the last time. He was 
going back to those who had shed 
tears at parting, and would shed 
tears more bitter now at his return. 


I do not think Mosby’s splendid 
eulogy that day was in anywise affect- 
ed by the fact that Phlip’s death had 
removed a dreaded rival. Mosby is 
a fair-minded man, and Philip had 
really won his regard during their 
one brief interview. 

As for me, I seemed to have been 
asleep in my chair, and the past 
forty-eight hours were as a bad 
dream. 

December, gloomy and dark, drag- 
ged along to the holidays. My 
friend’s death had cast a shadow 
about me, and the Christmas festivi- 
ties had little in them to make me 
glad. The January term of court 
was coming on, and I had a number 
of cases on the docket. I remained 
housed up most of the time trying to 
forget everything else in preparing 
them for trial. 

The new year came in bleak and 
cold. I stayed all day in my office 
reading over old letters, and trying 
to write to friends long neglected. It 
being a holiday, I had locked the of- 
fice door, for I had worked hard of 
late, and did not wish to see any one. 
About four in the afternoon I closed 
my desk and, feeling somewhat 
worn, lay down on a couch that stood 
near the door and on the opposite 
side of the room. As I did so, my 
mind reverted to Philip Farrington; 
I recalled him as I had last seen him 
looking from the car window. 

“Poor boy,” I thought, ‘to-day he 
was to have run his first issue. How 
intensely earnest he was in his pur- 
pose. What an immense will force 
he had. Poor boy.” 

“E-e-evening Spirit!” 

A voice just at my elbow had 
shouted these words, [I started to 
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my feet and, turning quickly, was just 
in time to see the door close and a 
folded paper drop noiselessly to the 
floor! 

I looked at both in amazement. I 
could have sworn that the door had 
been locked, in fact it had been tried 
that day by a number of people who 
had gone away grumbling at my sup- 
posed absence. I stared at the white 
square lying on the floor. There it 
lay, a neatly printed sheet apparent- 
ly, folded so as to reveal the first 
few letters of the dashing autograph 
title, the design for which Philip had 
shown me the first evening of his ar- 
rival. What could I mean? I felt 
myself turning queer, then suddenly 


leaned forward to pick up the paper. - 


As I did so it seemed to me that 
its bright, black letters began to blur. 
I closed my eyes involuntarily to 
clear my vision. When I opened 
them a second later it was gone. I 
rushed to the door. It was locked. 

I dropped into a chair, feeling de- 
cidedly weak. ‘‘This will never do,” 
I said dryly, ‘‘never in the world. I 
must see a doctor at once. I haven’t 
been feeling very well lately, and I 
need some medicine. I must be pretty 
bad off to have a turn like that.”’ 


I put on my hat and went down 
into the street to look up a doctor. 
As I turned a corner I came face to 
face with Mosby. He was hurrying, 
and I thought he looked pale. 

“Oh,” he said nervously, “I was 
just going to see you. A very strange 
thing has happened—unparalleled, 
in fact,” and he shivered untiil his 
teeth chattered audibly. 

“What is it, Mosby?” I said, 
catching something of his disease. 

“Come back to my office. We do 


not get out a paper to-day, and the 
building is empty. I was there alone. 
I want to talk to you.” 

Arriving at the office of The Radi- 
cal, we entered and passed on into 
Mosby’s little den at the left. 

“It is very strange,” repeated Mr. 
Mosby, ‘“‘very remarkable indeed,” 
then he paused as if in doubt how to 
proceed. 

“Twenty minutes ago,” he contin- 
ued, after some hesitation, “I was 
sitting at this desk getting some copy 
ready for to-morrow. The outside 
door was locked to keep out strag- 
glers and ‘old subscribers’ with New 
Year’s advice. I had just begun 
writing when all at once my mind 
turned to your friend Farrington. I 
recollected that he had intended run- 
ning his first issue to-day. As God 
is my witness, at that moment my of- 
fice door was pushed open and a 
boy’s voice called ‘Evening Spirit!’ 
and a paper was dropped in on the 
floor! I was terribly startled, and 
sat looking at it a moment before 
stooping to pick it up. I saw part of 
the title, but that was all. When I 
reached down to get it, it vanished 
like mist. I was too frightened for 
a moment to move. Then I rushed 
out to find you. I suppose you think 
I’m drunk or sick, but I haven’t had 
a drop and I am perfectly well,” and 
Mosby glared at me with consider- 
able defiance. 

“No,” I said, with some agitation, 
“you are not sick or drunk—at 
least not in the ordinary way. I, also, 
am a subscriber to this Evening 
Spirit.” And I related my own ex- 
perience while he stared at me with 
mouth and eyes wide open. 

“Do you suppose,” he dake: in 
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an awed voice, when I had finished, 
“that he has a very large circula- 
tion?” 


“T think not, Mosby; I think it 
will hardly extend beyond us two.” 

‘“*Twouldn’t be fair, you know,” 
said Mosby, with a grim smile, and 
regaining his courage enough to see 
the humor of the situation. ‘‘Mate- 
rial can’t cost much there—help all 
free—no expenses. I couldn’t com- 
pete, could I?” 

“But if he treated other sub- 
scribers as he does us, the competi- 
tion wouldn’t count for anything. Do 
you suppose he’ll come to-morrow?” 

Mosby shivered and turned pale 
again. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure; I hope 
not. What will you do if he does?” 

“Endeavor to read it without try- 
ing to get hold of it,” I replied; 
“maybe we'll get some celestial in- 
formation.” Then, becoming grave 
again, “Mosby,” I said, ‘‘seriously 
speaking, this is a very remarkable 
manifestation of will force exerted 
after dissolution of life and mortal- 
ity. A most unusual continuation of 
earthly purpose in the unseen. As 
a matter of science, it seems to me 
our duty to report the facts to The 
Society of Psychical Research.” 

Mosby smiled in a sickly way and 
started to say something, but hesi- 
tated. Finally, seeing encourage- 
ment in my face, “I was about to 
say,” he resumed sheepishly, “don’t 
you think we'd better try and be 
together when he delivers the next 
issue?” 

“Good suggestion. Come over at 
four to-morrow. I'll make it a 
point to be there alone; we can lock 
the door, then, and wait results.” 


While we had been talking it had 
grown dusk. As I rose to go, Mosby 
rose also, in spite of my assurance 
that I could find my way out. 

“Oh, I am going, too,” he said 
hastily; “I am quite through with 
my work, that is, it will keep—no 
importance whatever,” and Mosby 
pushed me out of the dusky office 
and closed the door after us with 
what seemed to me_ unnecessary 
haste. Out on the pavement we 
shook hands and separated. 

Next morning court opened, and 
during the forenoon I had little time 
to think about The Spirit. 

Then the criminal docket had be- 
gun to grind, and the case in hand 
being one in which I had no interest, 
I left a little before four, and watch- 
ing my chance until no one was 
about, I slipped into my office and 
locked the door. A few moments 
later there were three light knocks, 
and I opened it for Mosby. Then 
once more turning the key, I seated 
myself in a chair opposite him, one 
of us on each side of the door. We 
conversed but little and in whispers. 
By and by we heard a step coming 
up the stairs. My heart beat so 
loudly that I wondered if Mosby 
could hear it. But the caller, who- 
ever it was, had too heavy a tread 
for a spirit. He came stumbling up 
the stairs, rattled at the door, and 
went away using bad language. I 
looked at my watch. It lacked twenty 
minutes of five. My hand shook so 
that I could hardly get it back into 
my pocket. The light in the office 
was beginning to grow dim. 

“Better—light—the gas,” jerked 
out Mosby, ‘‘so if it comes late— 
we can see to read it.” 


a 
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There was a jet not far from the 
door; I managed to strike a match 
and turned on a full blaze; then we 
both felt better, but for the next 
half hour neither spoke. The clock 
across the street struck five, then the 
quarter hour. The suspense was be- 
coming oppressive. 

‘(Must have gone to press late,” 
said Mosby, in a loud whisper. 

I laughed out, but my voice sound- 
ed harsh and strange and silenced 
us both. 

“E-e-evening Spirit! |” 

We bounded from our chairs like 
a couple of jacks-in-the-box, Mosby 
with such force that his chair fell 
backward. The locked door opened 


about a foot, and an unseen carrier ° 


had called out the words and pitched 
the paper into the room. It lay on 
the floor just as I had seen it before, 
the first letters of the title and three 
columns of telegraph turned up to 
view. 

“Don’t try to touch it, Mosby,” 
I said hoarsely; ‘‘we must read it.” 

By this time I had drawn my chair 
as close to it as I dared, and now 
sat down and stooped as low over 
the printed page as possible. It lay 
there as plainly visible in the gaslight 
as reality itself. Mosby, suddenly 
becoming brave, got down eagerly 
on his knees beside me, wholly inter- 
cepting my view, and bending over 
it so low that it seemed as if he 
meant to smell of it. 


“Good impression,” he said, with 
enthusiasm, “but type a little worn; 
must have got a good second-hand 
outfit. Headlines a trifle crowded. 
First two columns plate, third col- 
umn Associated Press dispatches. I 
didn’t know they had wires there,”’ 


—with a husky laugh. “But they 
seem to have all the modern im- 
provements. Composition good — 
spacing neat and regular. By the 
holy Moses, a typographical error! 
So they make mistakes over there, 
too.” 

Evidently, Mosby was more in- 
terested in the make-up of the paper 
than in its contents. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he became silent. A moment 
later he looked up at me, pointing 
to a paragraph in the Associated 
Press column. I bent over and 
read :— 


BLOOMINGDALE, KANS., January 2. 


The proprietor of The Evening Radical of 
this place, after due consideration, has altered 
the name of his worthy paper to The Eve- 
ning Spirit, it having been decided that the old 
mame was somewhat too pronounced for the 
advanced liberality of Western ideas. ‘The 
first issue under the new name appears to-day 
with the New Year. 


I was about to remark something, 
when suddenly I noticed that the 
atmosphere of the room had as- 
sumed a bluish cast. I started up 
and looked at the light; it was like 
cobalt. I looked at Mosby—his face 
was like indigo! Then something 
grasped me by the throat, and the 
room began to whirl around as it 
does when one turns rapidly on his 
heel. I struggled for breath and 
tried to cry out. Then all was 
black—the light had gone out— 
Mosby was gone—the paper was 
gone—I was alone in the choking, 
whirling darkness. I made one 
final fierce effort for breath, re- 
gained it, and with a cry of relief— 
awoke! 


I was sitting half upright on the 
couch in my office. The room was 
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dark except the white, mottled, elec- 
tric square that blinked and trembled 
above my desk. 

I sat up and stared about me half 
dazed. There was no doubt about 
it, I had been asleep; and the start- 
ling events of the past twenty-four 
hours had been a dream! 

I began to collect myself. The 
big clock across the street was strik- 
ing. I counted. It struck six. There 
was an uncanny feeling in my blood, 
and I made no unnecessary delay 
about getting downstairs to the cold, 
fresh air. Half way down the block 
I met Mosby. 

“Ah,” he said, “Happy New 
Year; little late, but I haven’t seen 


you to-day, until now; I was just 
thinking about you. Do you know,”’ 
he continued briskly, “I have decided 
to change the name of my paper. 
Present title a little too old style, 
you know—yjust a trifle too decided, 
and do you know, I am going to take 
Farrington’s title, The Spirit—Eve- 
ning Spirit. Poor fellow, he don’t 
need it now, and wouldn’t care, | 
guess. Begin the year to-morrow 
under the new name. Good name, 
don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, Mosby,” 1 answered as 
soon as I could speak; yes, it is a 
good name, a very excellent name, 
and I am quite sure Farrington will 
not care.” 


<9? 


The intellect of Germans is kept down by their beer and by their news- 
papers; I recommend to them tea and pamphlets for curing these evils 


naturally. 


<1 


The insolence of North Germans is kept within bounds by their tendency 
to obey, that of South Germans by their inclination to make themselves com- 


fortable. 


<1 


How morally our anarchists talk, in order to persuade! 


<<? 


At the bottom of all distinguished races the beast of prey is not to be 
mistaken, the magnificent blond beast, roaming wantonly in search of prey 


and victory. 


<>? 


When an idea rises on the horizon the temperature of the soul is usually 


very cold. 


<1 


Science has never had a good conscience. It has introduced itself clandes- 
tinely by indirect routes, with veiled or masked head, like a criminal, and 
having always at least the feeling of an interloper. 


TRIAL OF THE ROSES 


By CATULLE MENDES 


N the garden of the hospital, 
where flutters in the sun the 

winged snow of the butterflies, the 
young lunatic wanders alone. He 
is pale, with an air of softness. And 
what sadness in his vague eyes! He 
stops before a sweetbrier, culls a 
brier-rose; stops between two rose- 
bushes, culls from one a tea-rose, 
from the other a moss-rose. 

On a wooden bench at the turn 
of the path he places the three 
flowers that he has culled. 

He says to the brier-rose: 

“Brier-rose, answer! You are ac- 
cused of having abandoned without 
pity, when you were a young girl, 
a poor and sorrowful child who 
adored you, in favor of an old man 
who was rich. What have you to 
say in your defence?” 

He awaits the answer. 

He continues: 

“The cause is heard. 
you.” 

He says to the tea-rose: 

“Tea-rose, answer! You are ac- 
cused of having, when you were a 
worldly young woman, driven to de- 
spair, and tortured by the infamous 
play of your deceitful smiles and of 
your retracted consents, a miserable 
young man whose heart, alas! beat 
only for you ardently. What have 
you to say in your defence?” 

He awaits the answer. 

He continues: 

“The cause is heard. I condemn 
you.” 


I condemn 


He says to the moss-rose: 

““Moss-rose, answer! Thou art 
accused of having, when thou wert 
a fair girl selling thy smiles and thy 
kisses, crazed by thy caresses, ruined 
and dishonoured an_ unfortunate 
man who sought in thy leve the ob- 
livion of his ancient despair? What 
hast thou to say in thy defence?” 

He awaits the answer. 

He continues: 

“The cause is heard. I condemn 
thee.” 

Having pronounced these sen- 
tences, he pulls from his pocket a 
pretty, complicated instrument made 
of aromatic woods and of shining 
steel; it is a little guillotine, which 
he has fashioned while dreaming 
during his hours of leisure. 

One after the other, upon the 
tiny bascule, he places the eglantine, 
the tea-rose, the moss-rose. One 
after the other, beneath the blade 
that slides and cuts, the flowers, 
separated from their stems, fall in 
the gravel of the path. 

He picks them up and gazes at 
them long. 

He walks towards the shadowy 
part of the garden, where nobody 
passes, digs with his fingers a little 
grave in the earth, lays in it to- 
gether the three executed flowers, 
covers them with gravel and with 
acacia-leaves. 

Then he kneels down and weeps 
till evening over the grave of the 
guilty roses. 
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By MARY ALDEN 


Charming? Yes. 


But he Watched From the 


Corners of his Eyes the Doings of the Young 
Ones—and Knew 


OUTH! Youth! Firm chin, 
rounded cheek, laughing eyes. 
“What a delightful boy!” Man- 
hood. Tall and slight. Always 
holding himself erect, bearing his 
head with such splendid dignity 
through the years. “Sixty-five if a 
day, my dear, but so handsome!”’ 
And then... “What a charming old 
man!” Yes, charming. The per- 
fect word. Incredibly right. Simply 
complete. That triumph to which 
he had come, as it were, through a 
travail of years, and which hung like 
a silver aura about him—perfect, 
complete. ... 

“Strictly amateur, my dear sir,” 
he said, bending forward across the 
luncheon table, “strictly amateur, 
but I do like a good game now and 
then, and there’s a lawn, a good 
lawn....” With his left hand and 
his fork he made a little gesture to- 
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He Was Useless 


wards the sunny boarding-house 
window. “You've tried it, I dare- 
Saye. tee 


“Well, sir, no,” said the little 
weak-voiced man opposite, ‘I can’t 
say I have. Croquet? I don’t 
think I’ve ever played, but there are 
experts here I fancy,” and he let his 
languid blue eyes travel about the 
crowded dining-room, ‘Miss Sted- 
worthy, for instance, and among all 
these August visitors, of course, one 
never knows. So many flowers are 
born to blush unseen, as they say...” 

‘Hum, lose their tempers, these 
women. Never knew one that did 
not yet. Playin’ with them. What's 
in it? Keep out o’ their way, that’s 
all. Go for yer hoop....” 

“Quite right, sir, yes...” but 
he wasn’t listening, the little man. 

“Do you ever read poetry, Colo- 
nel?” he asked. ‘Some wonderful 
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things have been done in that line, 
I think. I remember when I first 
read ‘In Memoriam,’ as a boy at 
school. 

“Calm is the morn without a sound....” 
He stopped. He looked fixedly at 
the line of glittering sea that quiv- 
ered out there beyond the lawn and 
the bright red arrogant clumps of 
geraniums and the railing and the 
esplanade, as if he were trying to 
catch through all this clatter of 
knives and forks a murmur—Mmm- 
ssh-ah-ah! of the waves. 

“Wonderful!” he said. 

“Eh?” said the Colonel. ‘‘No, I 
don’t.” And under his beautiful 
white moustache he let his mouth 


stay open. There were some things ~ 


which after a long life, a very long 
life, one wouldn’t ’abelieved. Or— 
or never had believed in an’ could 
not now. 

“My dear sir,” he was beginning 
admonitory, “don’t you...” but a 
gentle hand pressed his arm. 

“Father dear,” said the voice of 
his only, his devoted daughter, ‘‘do 
eat your dinner now. Some people 
are almost at cheese. . These 
pears are really very nice. So cool, 
and I’m surprised that they know at 
a place like this how to cook them. 
I used to say to Freda, ‘Now let 
them stew and stew and stew very 
slowly,’ and she never would. She’d 
serve them all white and still quite 
hard. There were some things she 
never could understand, just as when 
I used to tell her not to put your 
things to warm so near the fire....” 

“IT suppose you wouldn’t care for 
a game o’ croquet, my dear?” 

“Oh, no, father, not on a hot 
afternoon like this, and surely you 


wouldn’t either, not in that sun. No, 
no, sunstroke’d be the very last. You 
let me take your deck-chair over to 
the clump of laurels in that nice 
patch of shade. I was there yester- 
day. You watch the sea and the 
people and are so cool and comfort- 
able all the while. I was surprised. 
No one else came and invaded the 
whole afternoon. I was quite to my- 
seliy” 

‘For you to sit in th’ shade, my 
dear, is all very well, very nice. But 
you don’t seem to realize—there’s a 
difference. I shall—lI shall go into 


th’ town an’ do some shoppin’.” 


‘What is it you need, dear? I 
can mi 

“Several things, Kate. Impor- 
tant. Do ’em myself....’” But 
even as he spoke the enthusiasm he 
had felt for—well, really, for what? 
—drained away. Like fine sand, 
Frooo! it went through the sieve 
and was gone. And he didn’t care 
any more. Why care? One had no 
part. Why care?...Och, what was 
that beastly thing on his neck? He 
put down his knife. But Kate had 
already seen. With an abstract air, 
as if she didn’t know what her right 
hand did, she flicked with a corner of 
napkin and the fly was gone. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘‘a bit hot 
perhaps. After all I’ve not finished 
The Times to-day.” 

So together they carried out his 
deck-chair across the lawn. 

‘Let me carry it, let me!’ He put 
one hand on to the end and kept it 
there. His feet, always unbent at 
the instep, made a pleasant noise on 
the soft grass. Very pleasant. But 
how hot it was! Under the little cor- 
duroy smoking cap he’d insisted on 
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putting on, he thought he felt some 
sweat collect. A long way off, it 
seemed, they would come to the 
patch of shade. But he didn’t mind 
the distance. He felt amiable and 
rather happy. 

Three little children had begun to 
play ball. They shouted and 
laughed. What a butter-fingers that 
youngster was! Catch it, now, catch 
it! Aw, missed again! He’d never 
quite made up his mind whether he 
really liked little children or not. 
Now he thought that he did. Fancy 
running about like that-in the heat! 
Surely they oughtn’t to be allowed! 

“Don’t you think it’s rather hot 
for those children to be out, my 
dear?” 

“Yes. Their mother’s a careless 
woman. I saw her just now in the 
hall gossiping with that person Mrs. 
Weldon.” 

They crossed a narrow gravel 
path and here came the shade. 
Briskly Kate unfolded his chair. He 
lowered himself into it. On one side 
he could see the front—not many 
people walking along there now— 
on the other the lawn, the children 
playing, the flower-beds, the house. 

“Now, dear, I’m going indoors 
for a while. You'll be quite com- 
fortable here?” 

“Yes, yes, Kate. Yes, quite, thank 
you....’’ And he watched her thin, 
retreating figure. She was of his 
begetting. How strange that seem- 
ed! How strange! How alien she 
was! How different! Strange! 
Strange! Suddenly the word was a 
quintessence for him. Strange! And 
it seemed that in all this world he 
saw with his eyes nothing was fa- 
miliar, nothing was close and real. 


Nothing. And yet, in a sort of way, 
those children on the lawn were 
more real, more familiar to him than 
Kate. 

Now the smallest of them—a lit- 
tle girl in a blue and white check 
frock—suddenly, for no reason that 
he could see, broke away from the 
game and trotted over to the gravel 
path that ran along close before him. 
Now she was on the path itself. 
Going quickly. Tremendous pur- 
pose on her little face. Smack! Oh, 
dear, what a tumble! Up again. 
Let’s see. No harm done. She 
managed to get to her feet and for 
a moment looked blankly astonished. 
Then came the storm. Oh-oh-oh! 
She wept drearily, and the tears 
spouted out so fast. 

“Come, come,” he said, getting up 
stifly from his chair, ‘‘let’s see if we 
can’t make things better again.” 

He went over to her. She let him 
guide her along into the shade. She 
still wept and didn’t look at him. 
He sat down again and held her be- 
tween his knees, while he got out a 
beautiful smooth, yellowish silk 
handkerchief and fumblingly wiped 
her eyes with it, then began to dab 
at a scratch there was on her knee. 

“Oh, not much,” he said, “looks 
much worse’n it is. Very soon be 
well. We'll tie the handkerchief 
round, shall we?” Slowly he formed 
a knot behind the knee. 

“There, there,” he said, as she 
still wept, “we can’t have any more 
tears, nothin’ to wipe them away 
with now.” 

“Oh-oh-oh!”” But gradually she 
stopped, and now, yes, it was over. 
She stared at him critically. 

“You've got a big tear,” she said. 
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“Oh, yes, yes, but that’s different. 
No good wipin’ that. It never goes 
away.” He pulled her up on to his 
knee and began carefully to explain 
how a long time ago in the wars he 
had got a piece of shot in by his tear 
gland, and now there would always 
be a tear. 

“You get quite used to it,” he 
said. 

“Children, children! Dickie! Nel- 
lie! Florrie! Come in at once!” 
There was the careless woman stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“T think that’s your mother, isn’t 
it, little girl?” 

“Ye-es.”” She smiled crookedly, 
got off his knee and trotted away. 
Half-way across the lawn she had 
an after-thought: 

“Good-bye.” 

He waved one of his hands slowly 
to and fro like Morse signalling and 
nodded his head. 

Now the hot afternoon buzzed 
over the empty lawn, over the almost 
deserted front. The green seat on 
the other side of the railing. Phew! 
It must be too hot to touch! Over 
on the dazzling metallic sea there 
was one little boat with a white sail. 
He closed his eyes .. . 

The fierceness went from the sun, 
the light changed. A little breeze 
sprang up and a lot of small sails 
appeared on the sea as if fanned 
there by the draught. The people 
walking along the front began to 
have long pointing shadows. There 
was a buzz of conversation now, in 
the welcome cool. 

‘Please, sir,” a husky voice said 
in his ear, ‘“‘Madame told me to tell 
you she’s very sorry, but she’s got a 


and she says it’s late and wouldn’t 
you like some tea?” 

He opened his eyes. There stood 
that little scared creature of a maid, 
twisting her large hands together 
over her apron. 

“All right,” he said, ‘I'll go in.” 

He got up, feeling as if all his 
bones had been screwed tight, went 
over to the house, and climbed the 
dark stairs. 

Tap! Tap! 

‘May I come in, Kate?” 

“Yes, do, dear,”’ she said, and as 
he entered her room, “I’ve been 
wondering what you were doing.” 

“Have you had tea?” he asked. 

“Of course. A long time ago. 


-It’ll be dinner time soon.”’ She tossed 


her head fretfully on the pillow. 
“Why didn’t you come in sooner 
than this?” 

“Oh, I—I had a bit of a nap, y’ 
know. The heat. How’s your head 
now, my dear?” 

“Oh, it might be worse. 
get up for dinner, of course.” 

‘Anythin’ I can do?” 

“No, no, dear, thank you very 
much. Nothing.” 

He stood awkwardly by the door, 
smoothing the handle with his hand. 
This mood of hers he felt was—dif- 
ficult. Surely one ought to do some- 
thing! But what? What? Puzzled, 
he looked at that thin person lying 
on the bed. 

‘Would you rather I—I just left 
you quiet for a bit?” 

“Yes, yes, dear, please.” 

‘Very well.” He went out, clos- 
ing the door softly. 

‘In the old days, when she was a 
child,” he thought, “what a sweet 


I shall 


touch of headache and is lying down, little thing she was! How we used 
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to understand each other then!” 
And he saw himself ‘sitting in the 
old drawing-room in his uniform at 
tea-time, sitting very straight up with 
Kate across one knee, while he fed 
her with bits of much-too-rich cur- 
rant cake. His moustache moved 
up and down while he munched 
himself. 

“T cut off your moustache. Snip, 
snip!” she said, and snipped an end 
with two stiff little fingers. 

He didn’t want any tea. He lit 
his pipe and wandered slowly out, 
through the garden and on to the 
esplanade. He had a queer feeling 
he couldn’t define. He just said: 

“It’s all a strange business, very 
strange... .”” 

The sea was beginning to have 
that opaque, milky look of evening. 
The sky was clear and soft. He felt 
that it overarched a world that was 
strange indeed. Most of the people 
seemed to be couples walking arm-in- 
arm. 


What place had he in such a 


world; what business there—he who 
had lived so long ago? 

“A Jong time ago,” he thought, 
“hoch! yes, not that it is. Not so 
many years after all. But yet—it 
is!. . . What a tongue-tied chap I 
am! Never could put a thought 
into words. What in the world do 
I mean, I wonder now? Well, well!” 
He sat down at the extreme end of 
a seat whose other end was occupied. 
The girl had her arm around the 
man’s neck in a shameless way. 

Puff! Puff! The Colonel drew 
on his pipe and looked straight 
ahead. 

... And out of that other far-off 
life he heard: 

‘“T’m so alone without you! 
so alone! I love you so!” 

I love you so! Well, well! But 
what was the good of thinking of 
things—just thinking? None what- 
ever. Led to sentimentality, that 
was all.... Dinner time nearly by 
now, he supposed. Slowly he got up 
and slowly returned. 


Ah, 


THE CAPTIVE 


By EPHRAIM MIKHAEL 


DO not know for what superb 
I and inexpiable sin the cold Prin- 
cess is held captive in the hall with 
the walls of brass. Motionless, and 
seemingly conscious of the gaze of 
invisible crowds, sitting upon a 
throne between two golden chim- 
eras, she languidly contemplates her 
insolent beauty in the mirror of the 
walls. ; 


But lo! she arises; and her eyes, 
yet ardent with dreams that her 
vigils have not driven away, she 
walks towards the metallic walls. 
In their transparency she sees, as 
in a luminous haze of dawn, a 
vague form, the voluptuous form 
of a woman with hair dishevelled. 
Shuddering with supernatural love, 
murmuring words of welcome, she 
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runs with open arms towards the 
royal vision. But she has recog- 
nized her own splendour, and her 
nostrils breathe in the hall the per- 
fume of her own flesh. Then, sad 
and weary, unclasping her robes of 
purple, she returns to sit and weep 
between the ironical chimeras. ‘‘I,” 
says she, “ever I.” Around her 
the hall uplifts its implacable po- 
lished walls. No friendly flowers, 
no ancient armour. Everywhere re- 
flected by the brass, the captive 
alone adorns her prison. 

For many hours has she wearied 
and suffered, the cold Princess guard- 
ed by her image. And now she 
hates herself, now would she fain 
cover with veils the great mirrors 
that make of herself her own eter- 
nal jailer. Yet a window is open. 
If from that window she could see 
the vintagers moving among the 
vines, or the harvest-girls plunging 
their arms in the sea of corn, or 
only—and that alone would be di- 
vine—the grave ocean ploughing 
black furrows in the crepuscular 
fields, how she would lean out dis- 
tractedly from her window, and 
how she would blow long and 
friendly kisses towards the country 
in travail! 

Alas! the road that passes at the 
foot of the tower is forever desert- 
ed. It has no beginning and no 
end, and the black trees that border 


it make the solemn noise of waters 
flowing towards the ocean. In her 
sorrow the Princess tears off her 
vesture; her necklaces, plucked 
asunder, fall, gem after gem, with 
a mocking noise; and under the 
shreds of her torn purple she ap- 
pears entire in the mirrors that ex- 
alt the useless glory of her rich 
nubility. 

At last, however, the door is 
about to open. If the hour of for- 
giveness were to sound! If the fair 
conqueror, armoured in light, were 
to enter! If some lover’s voice were 
to cry: “I come to deliver thee from 
thyself !”’ 

No, it is a slave who offers rare 
fruits and precious wines in cups of 
emerald. And the slave also wears 
robes of purple; she also allows the 
heavy gold of her hair to flow on 
the floor, and even more than a sis- 
ter she resembles the Princess in 
body and visage. Moreover, she is 
good and gentle, and speaks a gut- 
tural language of the Orient, in 
which friendly words sound like the 
cooing of doves. 

But in the beauty of the envoy 
the captive sees only her own 
beauty, and her words of consola- 
tion remind her only of her own 
voice. And that is why the sorrow- 
ful Princess drives away the beauti- 
ful loving slave, more cruel even 
than the mirrors. 


<=>) 


‘The Swabians are the best liars in Germany; they lie innocently. 


<—) 


‘The best thing in the famous novels at present is that one does not need 
to read them: one knows them already. 


NE night when Pitou went 

home, an unaccustomed per- 
fume floated to meet him on the 
stairs. He climbed them in amaze- 
ment. 

“Tf we lived in an age of mir- 
acles I should conclude that Trico- 
trin was smoking a cigar,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘What can it be?” 

The pair occupied a garret in the 
rue des Trois Fréres at this time, 
where their window, in sore need of 
repairs, commanded an _ unrivalled 
view of the dirty steps descending 
to the passage des Abbesses. To- 
night, behold Tricotrin pacing the 
garret with dignity, between his lips 
an Havannah that could have cost 
no less than a franc. The com- 
poser rubbed his eyes. 

““Have they made you an Aca- 
demician?” he stammered. “Or has 
your uncle, the silk manufacturer, 
died and left you his business ?””’ 

“My friend,” replied the poet, 
“prepare yourself forthwith for ‘a 
New and Powerful Serial of the 
Most Absorbing Interest’! I am 
no longer the young man who went 
out this evening—I am a celebrity.” 

“T thought,” said the composer, 
“that it couldn’t be you when I saw 
the cigar.” 
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‘TRICOTRIN 
ENTERTAINS 


By 
LEONARD MERRICK 


And how! 


“Figure yourself,”’ continued Tri- 
cotrin, “that at nine o’clock I was 
wandering on the Grand Boulevard 
with a thirst that could have con- 
sumed a brewery. I might mention 
that I had also empty pockets, 
but sf 

“Tt would be to pad the power- 
ful Serial shamelessly,” said Pitou: 
“there are things that one takes for 
granted.” 

“At the corner of the place de 
Opéra a fellow passed me whom I 
knew and yet did not know; I could 
not recall where it was we had met. 
I turned and followed him, racking 


my brains the while. Suddenly I 
remembered ye 
“Pardon me,” interrupted the 


composer, “but I have read Bel- 
Ami myself. Oh, it is quite evident 
that you are a celebrity—you have 
already forgotten how to be orig- 
inal!” 

“There is a resemblance, it is 
true,” admitted Tricotrin. ‘How- 
ever, Maupassant had no copyright 
in the place de Opéra. I say that 
I remembered the man; I had 
known him when he was in the 
advertisement business in Lyons. 
Well, we have supped together; he 
is in a position to do me a service 
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—he will ask an editor to publish 
an Interview with me!” 

‘An Interview?” exclaimed Pitou. 
“You are to be Interviewed? Ah, 
no, my poor friend, too much meat 
has unhinged your reason! Go to 
sleep—you will be hungry and sane 
again to-morrow.” 

“Tt will startle some of them, 
hein? ‘Gustave Tricotrin at Home’ 
—in the illustrated edition of Le 
Demi-Mot?” 

“TIlustrated?” gasped Pitou. He 
looked round the attic. “Did I 
understand you to say ‘illustrated’ ?” 

“Well, well,” said Tricotrin, ‘we 
shall move the beds! And, when 
the concierge nods, perhaps we can 
borrow the palm from the portals. 
With a palm and an amiable photo- 
grapher, an air of splendour is 
easily arrived at. I should like a 
screen—we will raise one from a 
studio in the rue Ravignan. Mon 
Dieu! with a palm and a screen I 
foresee the most opulent effects. 
‘A Corner of the Study’—we can 
put the screen in front of the wash- 
hand-stand, and litter the table with 
manuscripts—you will admit that 
we have a sufficiency of manu- 
scripts?—no one will know that 
they have all been rejected. Also, 
a painter in the rue Ravignan might 
lend us a few of his failures—‘Be- 
fore you go, let me show you my 
pictures,’ said monsieur Tricotrin: 
‘I am an ardent collector’ !” 

In Montmartre the sight of two 
“types” shifting household goods 
makes no sensation—the sails of 
the remaining windmills still re- 
volve. On the day that it had its 
likeness taken, the attic was tem- 
porarily transformed. At least a 


score of unappreciated masterpieces 
concealed the dilapidation of the 
walls; the broken window was dec- 
orated with an Eastern fabric that 
had been a cherished “property” of 
half the ateliers in Paris; the poet 
himself—with the palm drooping 
gracefully above his head—mused 
in a massive chair, in which Solo- 
mon had been pronouncing judg- 
ment until 12.15, when the poet 
had called for it. The appearance 
of exhaustion observed by admirers 
of the poet’s portrait was due to 
the chair’s appalling weight. As 
he staggered under it up the steps 
of the passage des Abbesses, the 
young man had feared he would 
expire on the threshold of his fame. 

However, the photographer prov- 
ed as resourceful as could be de- 
sired, and perhaps the most striking 
feature of the illustration was the 
spaciousness of the apartment in 
which monsieur Tricotrin was pre- 
sented to readers of Le Demi-Mot. 
The name of the thoroughfare was 
not obtruded. 

With what pride was that issue 
of the journal regarded in the rue 
des Trois Fréres! 

“Aha!” cried Tricotrin, who in 
moments persuaded himself that he 
really occupied such noble quarters, 
“those who repudiated me in the 
days of my struggles will be a little 
repentant now, hein? Stone Heart 
will discover that I was not wrong 
in relying on my genius!” 

“T assume,” said Pitou, “that 
‘Stone Heart’ is your newest pet- 
name for the silk-manufacturing 
uncle ?” 

‘You catch my meaning precisely. 
I propose to send a copy of the 
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paper to Lyons, with the Interview 
artistically bordered by laurels; I 
cannot draw laurels myself, but 
there are plenty of persons who 
can. We will find someone to do 
it when we palter with starvation 
at the Café du Bel Avenir this 
evening—or perhaps we had better 
fast at the Lucullus Junior, instead; 
there is occasionally some ink in 
~ the bottle there. I shall put the 
address in the margin—my uncle 
will not know where it is, and on 
the grounds of euphony I have no 
fault to find with it. It would not 
surprise me if I received an affec- 
tionate letter and a bank-note in 
reply—the perversity of human na- 
ture delights in generosities to the 
prosperous.” 

“Tt is a fact,” said Pitou. 
human nature!” 

“Who knows?—he may even re- 
new the allowance that he used to 
make me!” 

“Upon my word, more unlikely 
things have happened,” Pitou con- 
ceded. 


“That 


“Mon Dieu, Nicolas, we shall 
again have enough to eat!” 

_ “Ah, visionary!’ exclaimed Pitou; 
“are there no bounds to your imag- 
ination?” 

Now, the perversity to which the 
poet referred did inspire monsieur 
Rigaud, of Lyons, to loosen his 
purse-strings. He wrote that he re- 
joiced to learn that Gustave was be- 
ginning to make his way, and en- 
closed a present of two hundred 
and fifty francs. More, after an 
avuncular preamble which the poet 
skipped—having a literary hatred 
of digression in the works of others 


—he even hinted that the allowance 
might be resumed. 

What a banquet there was in bo- 
hemia! How the glasses jingled 
afterwards in La Lune Rousse, and 
oh, the beautiful hats that Ger- 
maine and Marcelle displayed on 
the next fine Sunday! Even when 
the last ripples of the splash were 
stilled, the comrades swaggered gal- 
lantly on the boulevard Rochechou- 
art, for by any post might not the 
first instalment of that allowance 
arrive? 

Weeks passed; and Tricotrin be- 
gan to say, “It looks to me as if we 
needed another Interview!” 

And then came a letter which 
was no less cordial than its pre- 
decessor, but which stunned the un- 
fortunate recipient like a warrant 
for his execution. Monsieur Rig- 
aud stated that business would bring 
him to Paris on the following eve- 
ning and that he anticipated the 
pleasure of visiting his nephew; he 
trusted that his dear Gustave would 
meet him at the station. The poet 
and composer stared at each other 
with bloodless faces. 

“You must call at his hotel in- 
stead,” faltered Pitou at last. 

“But you may be sure he will 
wish to see my elegant abode.” 

“Tt is in the hands of the dec- 
orators. How unfortunate!” 

“He would propose to offer them 
suggestions; he is a born suggester.” 

“ “Fever is raging in the house— 
a most infectious fever’; we will 
ask a medical student to give us 
one.” 

“Tt would not explain my lodging 
in a slum meanwhile.” 

“Well, let us admit that there is 
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nothing to be done; you will have 
to own up!” 

‘Are you insane? It is improvi- 
dent youths like you who come to 
lament their wasted lives. If I 
could receive him this once as he 
expects to be received, we cannot 
doubt that it would mean an income 
of two thousand francs tome. Pros- 
perity dangles before us—shall I 
fail to clutch it? Mon Dieu, what 
a catastrophe, his coming to Paris! 
Why cannot he conduct his busi- 
ness in Lyons? Is there not enough 
money in the city of Lyons to sat- 
isfy him? O grasper! what greed! 
Nicolas, my more than brother, if 
it were night when I took him to 
a sumptuous apartment, he might 
not notice the name of the street— 
I could talk brilliantly as we turned 
the corner. Also I could scintillate 
as I led him away. He would never 
know that it was not the rue des 
Trois Fréres.” 

“You are right,” agreed Pitou; 
“but which is the pauper in our 
social circle whose sumptuous apart- 
ment you propose to acquire?” 

“One must consider,” said Trico- 
trin. “Obviously, I am compelled 
to entertain in somebody’s; fortu- 
nately, I have two days to find it in. 
I shall now go forth!” 

It was a genial morning, and the 
first person he accosted in the rue 
Ravignan was Goujaud, painting in 
the patch of garden before the 
studios. “Tell me, Goujaud,” ex- 
claimed the poet, “have you any 
gilded acquaintance who would per- 
mit me the use of his apartment 
for two hours to-morrow evening?” 

Goujaud reflected for some sec- 
onds, with his head to one side. “I 


have never done anything so fine as 
this before,” he observed; “regard 
the atmosphere of it!” 

“Tt is execrable!” replied Trico- 
trin, and went next door to Fla- 
mant. ‘My old one,” he explained, 
“T have urgent need of a regal 
apartment for two hours to-morrow 
—have you a wealthy friend who 
would accommodate me?” 

“You may beautify your bedroom 
with all my possessions,” returned 
Flamant heartily. “I have a stuffed 
parrot that is most decorative, but 
I have not a friend that is wealthy.” 

‘You express yourself like a First 
Course for the Foreigner,” said 
Tricotrin, much annoyed. ‘Devil 
take your stuffed parrot!” 

The heat of the sun increased to- 
wards midday, and drops began tu 
trickle under the young man’s hat. 
By four o’clock he had called upon 
sixty-two persons, exclusive of San- 
quereau, whom he had been unable 
to wake. He bethought himself 
of Lajeunie, the novelist; but La- 
jeunie could offer him nothing more 
serviceable than a pass for the 
Elysée-Montmartre. ‘Now, how is 
it possible that I spend my life 
among such imbeciles?” groaned 
the unhappy poet; “one offers me 
a parrot, and another a pass for a 
dancing-hall! Can I assure my 
uncle, who is a married man, and 
produces silk in vast quantities, that 
I reside in a dancing-hall? Besides, 
we know those passes—they are 
available only for ladies.” 

“Tt is true that you could not 
get in by it,” assented Lajeunie, 
“but I give it to you freely. Take 
it, my poor fellow! Though it 
may appear inadequate to the oc- 
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casion, who knows but what it will 
prove to be the basis of a fortune?” 

“You are as crazy as the stories 
you write,” said Tricotrin. ‘“‘Still, 
it can go in my pocket.” And he 
made, exhausted, for a bench in 
the place Dancourt, where he apos- 
trophised his fate. 

Thus occupied, he fell asleep; 
and presently a young woman saun- 
~ tered from the sidewalk across the 
square. In the shady little place 
Dancourt is the little white Théatre 
Montmartre, and she first perused 
the play-bill, and then contemplated 
the sleeping poet. It may have 
been that she found something at- 
tractive in his bearing, or it may 
have been that ragamufhins sprawled 
elsewhere; but, having determined 
to wait awhile, she selected the 
bench on which he reposed, and 
forthwith woke him. 

“Now this is nice!’’ he exclaimed, 
realising his lapse with a start. 

“Oh, monsieur!”” she said, blush- 
ing. 

“Pardon; I referred to my hav- 
ing dozed when every moment is 
of consequence,” he explained. “And 
yet,’ he went on ruefully, “upon 
my soul, I cannot conjecture where 
I shall go next!” 

Her response was so sympathetic 
that it tempted him to remain a 
little longer, and in five minutes she 
was recounting her own perplexities. 
It transpired that she was a lady’s- 
maid with a holiday, and the prob- 
lem before her was whether to 
spend her money on a theatre, or 
on a ball. 

“Now that is a question which is 
disposed of instantly,” said Trico- 
trin. ‘You shall spend your money 


on a theatre, and go to a ball as 
well.” And out fluttered the pink 
pass presented to him by Lajeunie. 

The girl’s tongue was as lively 
as her gratitude. She was, she 
told him, maid to the famous Co- 
lette Aubray, who had gone unat- 
tended that afternoon to visit the 
owner of a villa in the country, 
where she would stay until the next 
day but one. ‘So you see, mon- 
sleur, we poor servants are left 
alone in the flat to amuse ourselves 
as best we can!” 

“Mon Dieu!” ejaculated Trico- 
trin, and added mentally, “It was 
decidedly the good kind faries that 
pointed to this bench!” 

He proceeded to pay the young 
woman such ardent attentions that 
she assumed he meant to accom- 
pany her to the ball, and her dis- 
appointment was extreme when he 
had to own that the state of his 
finances forbade it. “All I can sug- 
gest, my dear Léonie,” he conclud- 
ed, “is that I shall be your escort 
when you leave. It is abominable 
that you must have other partners 
in the meantime, but I feel that 
you will be constant to me in your 
thoughts. I shall have much to tell 
you—I shall whisper a secret in 
your ear; for, incredible as it may 
sound, my sweet child, you alone 
in Paris have the power to save 
me!” 

“Oh, monsieur!”’ faltered the ad- 
miring lady’s-maid, “it has always 
been my great ambition to save a 
young man, especially a young man 
who used such lovely language. I 
am sure, by the way you talk, that 
you must be a poet!” 

“Extraordinary,” mused Tricotrin, 
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“that all the world recognises me 
as a poet, excepting when it reads 
my poetry!’ And this led him to 
reflect that he must sell some of it, 
in order to provide refreshment 
for Léonie before he begged her 
aid. Accordingly, he arranged to 
meet her when the ball finished, and 
limped back to the attic, where he 
made up a choice assortment of his 
wares. 

He had resolved to try the office 
of Le Demi-Mot; but his reception 
was cold. “You should not pre- 
sume on our good nature,” declared 
the Editor; “only last month we 
had an article on you, saying that 
you were highly talented, and now 
you ask us to publish your work 
besides. There must be a limit to 
such things.” 

He examined the collection, 
nevertheless, with a depreciatory 
countenance, and offered ten francs 
for three of the finest specimens. 
“From Le Demi-Mot I would coun- 
sel you to accept low terms,” he 
said, with engaging interest, ‘‘on 
account of the prestige you derive 
from appearing in it.” 

“In truth it is a noble thing, 
prestige,’ admitted Tricotrin; “‘but, 
monsieur, I have never known a 
man able to make a meal of it 
when he was starving, or to warm 
himself before it when he was with- 
out a fire. Still—though it is a 
jumble-sale price—let them go!” 

‘Payment will be made in due 
course,” said the Editor, and be- 
came immersed in correspondence. 

Tricotrin paled to the lips, and 
the next five minutes were terrible; 
indeed, he did not doubt that he 
would have to limp elsewhere. At 


last he cried, ‘Well, let us say 
seven francs, cash! Seven francs in 
one’s fist are worth ten in due 
course.” And thus the bargain was 
concluded. 

“Tt was well for Hercules that 
none of his labours was the extrac- 
tion of payment from an editor!” 
panted the poet on the doorstep. 
But he was now enabled to féte the 
lady’s-maid in grand style, and—not 
to be outdone in generosity—she 
placed mademoiselle Aubray’s flat 
at his disposal directly he asked for 
it. 

“You have accomplished a mir- 
acle!”’ averred Pitou, in the small 
hours, when he heard the news. 

Tricotrin waved a careless hand. 
“To a man of resource all things 
are possible!’ he murmured. 

The next evening the silk manu- 
facturer was warmly embraced on 
the platform, and not a little sur- 
prised to learn that his nephew ex- 
pected a visit at once. However, 
the young man’s consternation was 
so profound when objections were 
made that, in the end, they were 
withdrawn. Tricotrin directed the 
driver after monsieur Rigaud was 
in the cab, and, on their reaching 
the courtyard, there was Léonie, all 
frills, ready to carry the handbag. 

‘Your servant?” inquired mon- 
sieur Rigaud, with some dis- 
approval, as they went upstairs; 
“she is rather fancifully dressed, 
hein?” 

“Ts it so?” answered Tricotrin. 
“Perhaps a bachelor is not suf- 
ficiently observant in these matters. 
Still, she is an attentive domestic. 
Take off your things, my dear uncle, 
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and make yourself at home. What 
joy it gives me to see you here!” 


“Mon Dieu,” exclaimed the silk 
manufacturer, looking about him, 
“you have a place fit for a prince! 
It must have cost a pretty penny.” 


“Between ourselves,” said Trico- 
trin, “I often reproach myself for 
what I spent on-it; I could make 
very good use to-day of some of 
the money I squandered.” 


“What curtains!” murmured mon- 
-sieur Rigaud, fingering the silk en- 
raptured. “The quality is superb! 
What may they have charged you 
for these curtains?” 

“It was years ago—upon my 
word I do not remember,” drawled 
Tricotrin, who had no idea whether 
he ought to say five hundred francs, 
or five thousand. “Also, you must 
not think I have bought everything 
you see—many of the pictures and 
bronzes are presents from admirers 
of my work. It is gratifying, 
hein?” 

2 eee | To confess the truth, 
we had not heard of your tri- 
umphs,”’ admitted monsieur Rig- 
aud; “I did not dream you were 
so successful.” 

“Ah, it is in a very modest way,”’ 
@ncotrinareplied.....‘].<am,.not..a 
millionaire, I assure you! On the 
contrary, it is often difficult to make 
both ends meet—although,” he 
added hurriedly, “I live with the 
utmost economy, my uncle. The 
days of my thoughtlessness are past. 
A man should save, a man should 
provide for the future.” 

At this moment he was aston- 
ished to see Léonie open the door 
and announce that dinner was serv- 


ed. She had been even better than 
her word. 

“Dinner?” cried monsieur Rig- 
aud. ‘Ah, now I understand why 
you were so dejected when I would 
not come!” 

“Bah, it will be a very simple 
meal,” said his nephew, “‘but after 
a journey one must eat. Let us go 
in.” He was turning the wrong 
way, but Léonie’s eye saved him. 

‘‘Come,” he proceeded, taking his 
seat, ‘“some soup—some good soup! 
What will you drink, my uncle?” 

“On the sideboard I see cham- 
pagne,” chuckled monsieur Rigaud; 
“you treat the old man well, you 
rogue!” 

“Hah,” said Tricotrin, who had 
not observed it, “the cellar, I own, 
is an extravagance of mine! Alone, 
I drink only mineral waters, or a 
little claret, much diluted; but to 
my dearest friends I must give 
the dearest wines. Leéonie, cham- 
pagne!”’ 

It was a capital dinner, and the 
cigars and cigarettes that Léonie 
put on the table with the coffee 
were of the highest excellence. 
Agreeable conversation whiled away 
some hours, and Tricotrin began 
to look for his uncle to get up. But 
it was raining smartly, and mon- 
sieur Rigaud was reluctant to be- 
stir himself. Another hour lagged 
by and at last Tricotrin faltered: 

“T fear I must beg you to excuse 
me for leaving you, my uncle; it is 
most annoying, but I am compelled 
to go out. The fact is, I have con- 
sented to collaborate with Capus, 
and he is so eccentric, this dear Al- 
fred—we shall be at work all 


night.” 
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“Go, my good Gustave,” said his 
uncle readily; ‘‘and, as I am very 
tired, if you have no objection, I 
will occupy your bed.” 

Tricotrin’s jaw dropped, and it 
was by a supreme effort that he 
stammered how pleased the ar- 
rangement would make him. To 
intensify the fix, Léonie and the 
cook had disappeared—doubtless to 
the mansarde in which they slept— 
and he was left to cope with the 
catastrophe alone. However, hav- 
ing switched on the lights, he con- 
ducted the elderly gentleman to an 
enticing apartment. He wished him 
an affectionate ‘‘good-night,”’ and 
after promising to wake him early, 
made for home, leaving the manu- 
facturer sleepily surveying the 
room’s imperial splendour. 

“What magnificence!” soliloquis- 
ed monsieur Rigaud. ‘What toilet 
articles!” He got into bed. ‘‘What 
a coverlet—there must be twenty 
thousand francs on top of me!” 

He had not slumbered under them 
long when he was aroused by such 
a commotion that he feared for the 
action of his heart. Blinking in 
the glare, he perceived Léonie in 
scanty attire, distracted on her 
knees—and, by the bedside, a 
beautiful lady in a travelling cloak, 
raging with the air of a lionless. 

“Go away!’’ quavered the manu- 


facturer. “What is the meaning 
of this intrusion?” 
“Intrusion?” raved the lady. 


“That is what you will explain, 
monsieur! How comes it that you 
are in my bed?” 

“Yours?” ejaculated monsieur 
Rigaud. “What is it you say? 
You are making a grave error, for 


which you will apologise, madame!” 

‘‘Ah, hold me back,’’ pleaded the 
lady, throwing up her eyes, ‘‘hold 
me back or I shall assault him!” 
She flung to Léonie. ‘Wretched 
girl, you shall pay for this! Not 
content with lavishing my cham- 
pagne and my friend’s cigars on 
your lover, you must put him to 
recuperate in my room!”’ 

“Oh!” gasped the manufacturer, 
and hid his head under the price- 
less coverlet. “Such an imputation 
is unpardonable,” he roared, reap- 
pearing. “I am monsieur Rigaud, 
of Lyons; the flat belong to my 
nephew, monsieur Tricotrin; I re- 
quest you to retire!” 

“Imbecile!”? screamed the lady; 
“the flat belongs to me—Colette 
Aubray. And your presence may 
ruin me—I expect a visitor on most 
important business! He has not 
my self-control; if he finds you here 
he will most certainly send you a 
challenge. He is the best swords- 
man in Paris! I advise you to be- 
lieve me, for you have just five 
minutes to save your life!” 

“Monsieur,” wailed Léonie, ‘“‘you 
have been deceived!’’ And, between 
her sobs, she confessed the circum- 
stances, which he heard with the 
greatest difficulty, owing to the chat- 
tering of his teeth. 

The rain was descending in cata- 
racts when monsieur Rigaud got 
outside, but though the trams and 
trains had both stopped running, 
and cabs were as dear as radium, 
his fury was so tempestuous that 
nothing could deter him from reach- 
ing the poet’s real abode. His at- 
tack on the front door warned 
Tricotrin and Pitou what had hap- 
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pened, and they raised themselves, 
blanched, from their pillows, to re- 
ceive his curses. It was impossible 
to reason with him, and he launched 
the most frightful denunciation at 
his nephew for an hour, when the 
abatement of the downpour per- 
mitted him to depart. More, at 
noon, who should arrive but Léonie 
in tears! She had been dismissed 
from her employment and came to 
beg the poet to intercede for her. 

“What calamities!” groaned 
Tricotrin. ‘How fruitless are man’s 
noblest endeavours without the fav- 
ouring breeze! I shall drown my- 
self at eight o’clock. However, I 
will readily plead for you first, if 
your mistress will receive me.” 

By the maid’s advice he present- 
ed himself late in the day, and 
when he had cooled his heels in 
the salon for some time, a lady 
entered, who was of such ravishing 
appearance that his head swam. 

“Monsieur Tricotrin?”’ she in- 
quired haughtily. ‘I have heard 
your name from your uncle, mon- 
sieur. Are you here to visit my 
servant?” 

“Mademoiselle,” he faltered, ‘I 
am here to throw myself on your 
mercy. At eight o’clock I have de- 
cided to commit suicide, for I am 
ruined. The only hope left me is 
to win your pardon before I die.” 

“T suppose your uncle has dis- 
owned you?” she said. ‘‘Natur- 
ally! It was a pretty situation to 
put him in. How would you care 
to be in it yourself?” 

“Alas, mademoiselle,” sighed 
Tricotrin, “there are situations to 
which a poor poet may not aspire!” 

After regarding him silently she 


exclaimed, “I cannot understand 
what a boy with eyes like yours saw 
in Léonfe?” 

“Merely good nature and a 
means to an end, believe me! If 
you would ease my last moments, 
reinstate her in your service. Do 
not let me drown with the know- 
ledge that another is suffering for 
my fault! Mademoiselle, I entreat 
you—take her back!” 

‘And why should I ease your last 
moments?” she demurred. 

‘Because I have no right to ask 
it; because I have no defence for 
my sin towards you; because you 
would be justified in trampling on 
me—and to pardon would be sub- 
lime!’ 

“You are very eloquent for my 
maid,” returned the lady. 

He shook his head. ‘Ah, no—I 
fear I am pleading for myself. 
For, if you reinstate the girl, it will 
prove that you forgive the man— 
and I want your forgiveness so 
much!” He fell at her feet. 

‘Does your engagement for eight 
o’clock press, monsieur?’” murmur- 
ed the lady, smiling. “If you could 
dine here again to-night, I might 
relent by degrees.” 


“And she is adorable!” he told 
Pitons s Inppassed (they mosteede 
licious evening of my life!” 

“Tt is fortunate,’ observed Pitou, 
“for that, and your uncle’s undy- 
ing enmity, are all you have ob- 
tained by your imposture. Remem- 
ber that the evening cost two thou- 
sand francs a year!” 

“Ah, misanthrope,” cried Trico- 
trin radiantly, “there must be a 
crumpled roseleaf in every Eden!” 


F anyone at Dodder took a special 

interest in Mr. Meek, other than 

the necessary interest that the moles 

took in him, that person was Mr. 
Meek’s son, Jimmy. 

Others, of course, saw Mr. Meek, 
but not in the same way as his son 
saw him, who, though but seven 
years old, had a very inquisitive 
mind. 

Every Sunday, Mr. Meek was 
properly noticed by the congregation 
in church and by Mr. Hayball, the 
clergyman. The good people had 
long ago decided that Mr. Meek was 
a very religious man, who was taken 
every Sunday to church by his own 
walking-stick. 

Along the lane to the church, Mr. 
Meek’s walking-stick, a finely var- 
nished one with a good crooked han- 
dle, would conduct Mr. Meek when 
the first bell rang, and would warily 
touch the mud of the lane, but tap 
the church carpet possessively. That 
Mr. Meek was a good man and a 
kind one everyone believed, for he 
could be nothing else with such a 
stick and with such a beard—a beard 
that exactly resembled St. Peter’s 
that was always so much admired in 
the east window. 


Whenever Mr. Hayball referred 
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An old reason for murder- 
ing a wife—and a new way 
to do tt. 


THE BAKED 
MOLE 


By 
T. F. POWYS 


to the way that God chastens the 
faithful, he would think of Mr. 
Meek, whose wife lay stricken with 
a cancer and who was utterly unable 
to leave her bed. 

Perhaps it may have been Sarah 
Meek’s fault that she wasn’t so in- 
terested in her husband as her son 
Jimmy, for, instead of being grateful 
to him for his care of her, she would 
sometimes remark to a neighbour 
that she wanted to die. 

Perhaps this want came because 
Mr. Meek was always reminding her 
that she was no use to him. The 
neighbour, who knew what a good 
church-goer Mr. Meek was, advised 
Sarah to be patient, for, no doubt, 
Mr. Meek went to church to pray 
for her recovery. 

“““E do want I to get well,” Mrs. 
Meek replied, ‘‘only to skin they 
moles.” 

One can well imagine that illness 
at home, though it had its inconve- 
niences, could never be allowed, by 
so good a man as Mr. Meck, to in- 
terrupt his daily toil; for Mr. Meek 
was known far and wide as the best 
mole-catcher in the county. 

He had his customers, and many a 
fine lady in the county wore a coat 
made from the skins of his moles 
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that Mrs. Meek, who was more 
clever than he was at this task, used 
i skin for him before she was taken 
ill. 

Mr. Meek was always in the fields, 
unless the day was Sunday, either 
setting his traps or taking them up 
again. The traps he used were of 
various kinds, and included the old- 
fashioned rude snare that consisted 
of a bent stick with wire fastened to 
the end, that sometimes, though not 
always, caught the mole alive. 

Mr. Meek allowed no vice, such as 
beer-drinking or tobacco-smoking, to 
interrupt or to interfere with his 
labours. He never drank anything 
but tea, and he used to tell the ladies 
he sold his moles to, that he never 
burnt money in his mouth. 


Farmer Told was as glad when he 
saw Mr. Meek in his meadows as 
when he saw a black rook settle upon 
the back of one of his sheep to peck 
out the maggots. Mr. Told wasn’t 
one of those who believe that any- 
thing that moves up the soil and 
makes heaps of it, such as the moles 
or the worms, could in any way be of 
use to the land; and so, when he saw 
Mr. Meek, he would always point 
him out as a good man who was so 
clever at destroying the many crea- 
tures that hurt the poor farmer. 
Mr. Told would even go so far as to 
praise Mr. Meek to the drinkers who 
visited the inn. 

“A mole,” Mr. Told would say, 
“be an animal that Meek do know 
about.” 

“Some folk,’ Mr. Told would 
continue, ‘‘do fancy that a mole be 
as foolish as a maiden, and do walk 
into a trap to please ’isself.” 


Mr. Told would finish his glass, 


and, after looking round at the com- 
pany as an important person does 
who wants to draw all attention to 
himself, he said impressively: 
“Meek do love they creatures and 
do watch them.” 


In order to show a little more ex- 
actly how Mr. Meek loved them, 
Mr. Told moved his empty glass 
along the bar table. 

“Glass be a mole,” said Mr. Told. 
Everyone looked at the glass that 
had been so unexpectedly trans- 
formed. 

‘A mole do move so,” and Mr. 
Told moved his glass and pointed to 
it with the heavy pipe that he held 
in his other hand. 

‘“Thik be a travelling mole,” said 
Mr. Told, moving the glass slowly, 
“and any woon of thee who don't 
know nothing would set the trap 
there.” Mr. Told pointed with his 
pipe to a part of the table to which 
he was moving his glass. 

Suddenly he turned the glass to 
one side and brought his pipe down 
upon it with acrash. ‘But ’tis there 
Meek do ’ave ’im,” he shouted. 

It sometimes happened that Mr. 
Hayball, clothed in his long black 
cassock, would walk up the church 
path with Mr. Meek who always ar- 
rived early on Sundays. Upon one 
of these occasions when Mr. Meek, 
together with the walking-stick, ac- 
companied the clergyman, Mr. Hay- 
ball chanced to notice that Mr. Meek 
was looking very intently at the grass 
by the path side. Mr. Hayball look- 
ed too and noticed that the grass 
moved. At the same moment, Mr. 
Meek made an odd sound in his 
throat like an old dog who means 
to spring. 
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Mr. Hayball noticed the sound 
and said amiably: ‘You know you 
have my permission, Mr. Meek, to 
trap the moles here.” 

Mr. Meek looked aside, his walk- 
ing-stick tapped the church path, he 
hadn’t meant to do anything so wick- 
ed as to look at a mole on the Sab- 
bath day. 

Mr. Meek lived so good a life, 
so devout and so well ordered, that 
had it not been for his son Jimmy, 
no short story reader, if we except 
the angels, would ever have heard 
of him. 

But, with Jimmy always watching 
his father, things can be told. 


Curiously enough, Mr. Meek was- 


n’t the sort of gentleman who liked 
to be watched, and, whenever Jimmy 
followed him into the meadows to 
see how many moles he caught, Mr. 
Meek was obliged to remind his son 
by a pretty sharp box upon the ear, 
that had more than once laid Jimmy 
flat, that the proper place for a little 
boy to play was in the village lane. 

The fact that his father didn’t 
wish to be watched, except in church 
where both he and his walking-stick 
behaved exceptionally well, made 
Jimmy all the more eager to see 
what he did, and so he would follow 
him discreetly, though behind some 
thick hedge, whenever he could. 

One afternoon Jimmy followed 
his father in this cautious manner, 
and saw him take six moles from the 
older kind of snares that didn’t al- 
ways kill them. There were three 
dead ones, and these Mr. Meek put 
into a bag that he carried, while 
three that Jimmy saw were still liv- 
ing, his father put carefully in the 
inner pocket of his coat. 


Jimmy hadn’t watched his father 
for nothing. He was glad he had 
come, and now, of course, he wished 
to learn what Mr. Meek was going 
to do with the live moles that he had 
hidden so carefully. 

That evening the full moon made 
all Dodder as bright as day. Mr. 
Meek ate his tea without speaking, 
and, when he had finished he nodded 
to his walking-stick and rose from 
the table. Mr. Meek went out into 
the lane and Jimmy followed his fa- 
ther at a very safe distance. Jimmy 
crept along in the shadow of the 
hedge. 

Mr. Meek took the way to the 
church. But, instead of going in at 
the gate, he passed round by the 
churchyard until he came to where 
he knew no one could see him from 
the lane, and then he climbed over 
the wall. Jimmy followed too, and, 
coming to a tree that hid him, he 
peeped at his father and saw what 
he did. 

Mr. Meek, who evidently believed 
himself to be entirely alone, for a 
churchyard at night isn’t often vis- 
ited, began to speak aloud in a jocose 
manner, as he sometimes used to do 
at home when he heard his wife 
groaning. 

“A woman,” said Mr. Meek, 
‘who don’t skin no moles baint no 
good to I, and so ’tis best for we all 
she be made well; a churchyard mole 
that he baked alive be the cure—an’ 
a baked mole be good meat.” 

‘“°*Twas a pity,” continued Mr. 
Meek, “‘that thik mole Parson did 
see did burrow so deep in ground 
that I lost en.” 

Jimmy watched. His father now 
sat down upon a flat tombstone in 
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the same cautious manner as he used 
to sit in his church pew. He took 
three live moles out of his pocket and 
allowed them to run about the stone. 

‘Poor animals,” said kind Mr. 
Meek with a chuckle, ‘they don’t 
know where they be to, but I baint 
going to bake none of ’ee now, for 
thee baint fat enough for table.” 
Mr. Meek let the moles burrow into 
the soft grass. 

‘“Clergyman do say,” remarked 
Mr. Meek pleasantly, looking at 
the mounds around him, “‘that most 
of these that do bide here will be 
baked alive too, as a cure for their 
wicked ways, but Meek be differ- 
ent.” Mr. Meek smiled. ‘’Tis 
true,” he said, ‘‘that worms will be 
plentiful, an’ as they do live so well 
tis most like they be slow crawlers, 
an’ a churchyard mole be the 
woon to grow fat; in a month’s 
time I will have ’em.” Mr. Meek 
rose from the stone as if he were 
about to sing a hymn. Jimmy ran 
home, . . 

During the next four weeks, 
Jimmy played in the lanes, but some- 
times, when no one was in the 
kitchen, he would open the oven 
door and peep in. 

Mrs. Meek grew worse than 
ever. 

Every Sunday, according to his 
custom, Mr. Meek would go to 
church, and as he walked up the 
path carrying his walking-stick, he 
would look at the green grass on 
either side of the path. 

The Sunday before the moon was 
The Baked Mole—4—Cumming 
full Mr. Hayball took his text from 
the third chapter of. Daniel and de- 


scribed how awful the burning fiery 
furnace must have been into which 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
were thrown. When Mr. Hayball 
mentioned the furnace, Jimmy, who 
blew the organ, happened to look at 
his father and saw that he was smil- 
ing. 

On the Monday Jimmy noticed 
that, though the evening was mild 
for November, his father had 
heaped coals upon the fire, so that 
the oven would certainly be hot 
enough to cure any Shadrach of his 
faith had he been thrown into it. 
After he had put on the coals, Mr. 
Meek went out into the lane and 
Jimmy followed. 

In the churchyard and near to 
the flat stone, Mr. Meek found a 
fat mole caught alive in one of his 
snares. Jimmy ran home, and his 
father, when he came, saw his son 
looking into the fire. 

“Tis a pity,” he said, “to spoil 
‘is coat, but what be the use of a 
woman who do only stay and groan, 
and don’t skin no moles.” 

As if in answer to Mr. Meek, a 
groan that sounded like her last 
came from Mrs. Meek, who lay up- 
stairs. 

Mr. Meek told Jimmy to look to 
the mole and went to his wife. That 
groan had been her last. Mr. Meek 
returned to the kitchen and looked 
at the fat mole that Jimmy was 
playing with. 

| Moles do mtfancy a: ssaids Mir, 
Meek smiling, “that now Sarah be 
dead, I be going to be kind and let 
the cat ’ave ’im.” 

Jimmy pointed to the oven. 

Mr. Meek smiled. 


Two POEMS 


By EZRA POUND 


A VIRGINAL 


No, no! Go from me. I have left her lately. 

I will not spoil my sheath with lesser brightness, 

For my surrounding air hath a new lightness; 

Slight are her arms, yet they have bound me straightly 
And left me cloaked as with a gauze of aether; 

As with sweet leaves; as with a subtle clearness. 

Oh, I have picked up magic:in her nearness 

To sheathe me halt in half the things that sheathe her. 


No, no! Go from me. I have still the flavour, 

Soft as the spring wind that’s come from birchen bowers. 
Green come the shoots, aye April in the branches, 

As winter's wound with her sleight hand she staunches, 
Hath of the trees a likeness of the savour: 

As white their bark, so white this lady’s hours. 


SILET 


When I behold how black, immortal ink 
Drips from my deathless pen—ah, well-away! 
Why should we stop at all for what I think? 
There is enough in what I chance to say. 


It is enough that we once came together: 
What is the use of setting it to rime? 
When it is autumn do we get spring weather, 
Or gather may of harsh northwindish time? 


It is enough that we once came together? 
What if the wind have turned against the rain? 
It is enough that we once came together? 
Time has seen this, and will not turn again; 


And who are we, who know that last intent 
To plague to-lmorrow with a testament? 
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By OCTAVE MIRBEAU 


[Continued from the former number of Two Worips MontHLy] 


V 


September 28. 


My mother is dead. I received 
the news this morning, in a letter 
from home. Although I have never 
had anything but blows from her, the 
news has given me pain, and I have 
cried, and cried, and cried. Seeing 
me crying, Madame said: 

‘Again these manners?” 

I answered: 

“My mother, my poor mother, 1s 
dead!” 

Then Madame, in her ordinary 
voice: 

“Tt is a pity, but I can do nothing 
about it. At any rate, the work 
must not suffer.” 

And that was all. Oh! indeed, 
Madame’s kindness will never kill 
her. 

What has made me most unhappy 
is the fact that I have seen a coin- 
cidence between my mother’s death 


and the murder of the little ferret. 
It seems to me like a punishment 
from heaven, and that perhaps my 
mother would not be dead if I had 
not obliged the captain to kill poor 
Kléber. In vain have I repeated to 
myself that my mother died before 
the ferret. That had no effect; the 
idea has pursued me all day long, 
like a remorse. 

I should have liked to go home. 
But Audierne is so far away,—at the 
end of the world, it seems. And I 
have no money. When I shall re- 
ceive my first month’s wages, I shall 
have to pay the employment-bureau. 
I shall not have enough to even pay 
the few little debts contracted dur- 
ing the days when I was on the pave- 
ment. 

And then, of what use would it 
be to go? My brother is in the 
naval service, and his vessel is in 
China, I believe, for it is a very long 
time since we had any news from 
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him. And my sister Louise? Where 
is she now? I do not know. Since 
she left us to follow Jean le Duff to 
Concarneau, nothing has been heard 
from her. She must have rolled 
hither and thither, the devil knows 
where! Perhaps she is in a public 
house; perhaps she, too, is dead. 
And perhaps, also, my brother is 
dead. 

Yes, why should I go there? In 
what way would it help me? There 
is no one there now who interests 
me, and surely my mother has left 
nothing. Her rags and the little 
furniture that she had certainly will 
not pay her brandy bill. 

It is queer, all the same; as long 


as she was living, I almost never 


thought of her; I felt no desire to 
see her again. I wrote to her only 
when I changed my place, and then 
simply to give her my address. She 
has beaten me so much! I was so 
unhappy with her, she being always 
drunk. And yet, on learning sudden- 
ly that she is dead, my soul is 
plunged in mourning, and I feel 
more alone than ever. 

And I remember my childhood 
with singular clearness. I see again 
all the things and beings among 
whom I began the stern apprentice- 
ship of life. There is really too 
much sorrow on one side, too much 
happiness on the other. The world 
is not just. 

One night, I remember,—I was 
very small, moreover,—I remember 
that we were awakened with a start 
by the whistle of the life-saving boat. 
Oh! those calls in the tempest and in 
the darkness,—how lugubrious they 
are! Since the night before, the 
wind had been blowing a gale. The 


harbor bar was white and furious. 
Only a few sloops had been able to 
get back. The others, the poor 
others, were surely in danger. 

Knowing that my father was fish- 
ing in the vicinity of the Ile de Sein, 
my mother was not too anxious. She 
hoped that he had put into the island 
harbor, as he had done so often be- 
fore. Nevertheless, on hearing the 
whistle of the life-saving boat, she 
arose, trembling and very pale, 
wrapped me hurriedly in a thick 
woolen shawl, and started for the 
breakwater. My sister Louise, who 
was already grown, and my young- 
er brother, followed her, crying: 

“Oh! Holy Virgin! Oh! Our 
Jesus!” 

And she, too, cried: 

“Oh! Holy Virgin! Oh! Our 
Jesus!” 

The narrow streets were full of 
people,—women, old men, children. 
A crowd of frightened shadows 
were hastening to the pier, where 
the groaning of the boats could be 
heard. But they could not stay on 
the breakwater because of the strong 
wind, and especially because of the 
waves, which, beating against the 
stone embankment, swept it from 
end to end, with the noise of a can- 
nonnade. My mother took the path 
... “Oh! Holy Virgin! Oh! Our 
Jesus!” . . . took the path that 
winds around the estuary to the 
lighthouse. Everything was black 
on land, and on the sea, which was 
black also, could be seen, from time 
to time, in the distance, by the rays 
from the lighthouse, the white 
breaking of enormous waves. In 
spite of the shocks . . . “Oh! Holy 
Virgin! Oh! Our Jesus!” . . . in 
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spite of the shocks and in a way 
lulled by them, in spite of the wind 
and in a way stunned by it, I went 
to sleep in my mother’s arms. I 
awoke in a low room, and I saw, 
among sombre backs, gloomy faces, 
and waving arms,—I saw, on a 
camp bed, lighted by two tallow 
candles, a great corpse . . . ‘Oh! 
Holy Virgin! Oh! Our Jesus!” ... 
a frightened corpse, long and nak- 
ed, perfectly rigid, the face crushed, 
the limbs streaked with bleeding 
gashes and covered with black and 
blue spots. It was my father. 

I see him still. His hair was 
glued to his skull, and filled with a 
mass of sea-weed that made a sort 
of crown. Men were bending over 
him, rubbing his skin with warm 
flannels and forcing air into his 
mouth. There was the mayor; there 
was the rector; there was the cap- 
tain of customs; there was the ma- 
rine policeman. I was frightened; 
I freed myself from my shawl, and, 
running between the legs of these 
men, over the wet stone floor, I be- 
gan to cry,—to call papa,—to call 
mamma. A neighbor took me away. 


From that moment my mother 
took to drinking furiously. At first 
she really tried to work in the sar- 
dine-packing establishments, but, as 
she was always drunk, none of her 
employers would keep her. Then 
she stayed at home to intoxicate 
herself, quarrelsome and gloomy; 
and, when she was full of brandy, 
she beat us. How does it happen 
that she did not kill me? 

I avoided the house as much as 
I could. I spent my days in play- 
ing on the pier, in thieving in the 


gardens, and in paddling in the 
puddles when the tide was low. 
Or elsewon the Plogoff road, at the 
bottom of a grassy decline, shelter- 
ed from the sea wind and covered 
with thick bushes, I misbehaved 
with the little boys, among the haw- 
thorns. On returning at night, I 
generally found my mother stretch- 
ed on the tile floor across the thres- 
hold, inert, her mouth covered with 
vomit, and a broken bottle in her 
hands. Often I had to step over 
her body. Her awakenings were 
terrible. She was seized with a pas- 
sion for destruction. Without lis- 
tening to my prayers or my cries, 
she tore me from the bed, pursued 
me, kicked me, and knocked me 
against the furniture, crying: 

“Tll have your hide! I'll have 
your hide!” 

Many times I thought I should 
die. 

And then she debauched herself 
to get money with which to buy 
liquor. At night, every night, low 
knocks were heard at the door of 
our house. A sailor entered, fill- 
ing the room with a strong odor 
of sea-salt and fish. He lay down, 
remained an hour, and went away. 
And another came, after him, lay 
down also, remained another hour, 
and went away. There were strug- 
gles and terrifying uproars in the 
darkness of these abominable nights, 
and several times the police in- 
terfered. 


Thus years rolled by. I was not 
wanted anywhere; nor was my sis- 
ter, or my brother. They avoided 
us in the streets. The respectable 
people drove us with stones from 
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their houses, to which we went, 
sometimes to steal, sometimes to 
beg. One day my sister Louise, 
who also had got into bad ways 
with the sailors, ran away. And 
then my brother enlisted as a cabin- 
boy. I was left alone with my 
mother. 


At the age of ten I was no 
longer chaste. Made familiar with 
love by the sad example of mamma, 
perverted by the little boys with 
whom I associated, my physical de- 
velopment had been very rapid. In 
spite of deprivations and blows, liv- 
ing continually in the open sea air, 
free and strong, I had grown so 


fast that at the age of eleven I ex-: 


perienced the first awakenings of 
womanhood. Beneath my girlish 
exterior, I was almost a woman. 

At the age of twelve I was a wo- 
man quite, and no longer a virgin. 
Raped? No, not exactly. Consent- 
ing? Yes, almost,—at least in the 
degree in which the artlessness of 
my vice and the candor of my de- 
pravity were consistent with consent. 
The thing occurred one Sunday, 
after high mass, near the beach, on 
the Saint Jean side, in a recess in 
the cliff, in a dark hole among the 
rocks where the sea-gulls came to 
build their nests, and where the 
sailors sometimes hid the wreckage 
which they found at sea. The man 
was the foreman of a sardine-pack- 
ing establishment,—an old, hairy, 
ill-smelling man, whose face was 
nothing but a dirty mass of beard 
and hair. He gave me an orange. 
He had a funny name,—M. Cléo- 

And here is an incomprehensible 
phas Biscouille. 


thing, of which I have found no ex- 
planation in any novel. Ugly, 
brutal, and repulsive though M. Bis- 
couille was, when I think of him 
now,—and I often do,—how hap- 
pens it that it is never with a feel- 
ing of detestation for him, never 
with a disposition to curse him? At 
this recollection, which I call up 
with satisfaction, I feel a sort of 
great gratitude, a sort of great ten- 
derness, and also a sort of real re- 
gret at having to say to myself that 
never shall I see this disgusting per- 
sonage again. 

In this connection may I be per- 
mitted to offer here, humble though 
I am, my personal contribution to 
the biography of great men. 


M. Paul Bourget was the inti- 
mate friend and spiritual guide of 
the Countess Fardin, in whose 
house last year I served as cham- 
bermaid. I had always heard it 
said that he alone knew, even to 
its subsoil, the complex soul of wo- 
man. And many times I had had 
the idea of writing to him, in order 
to submit to him this case of pas- 
sional psychology. I had not dar- 
ed. Do not be too much astonished 
at the gravity of such preoccupa- 
tions. They are not usual among 
domestics, I admit. But in the 
salons of the countess they never 
talked of anything but psychology. 
It is an admitted fact that our mind 
is modeled on that of our masters, 
and that what is said in the salon 
is said also in the servants’ hall. 
Unhappily we had not in the ser- 
vants’ hall a Paul Bourget, capable 
of elucidating and solving the cases 
of feminism that we discussed there. 
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The explanations of Monsieur Jean 
himself were not satisfactory to me. 
One day my mistress sent me to 
carry an “urgent” letter to the il- 
lustrious master. He handed me 
the reply himself. Then I made 
bold to put to him the question that 
tormented me, pretending, however, 
that the heroine of this ticklish and 
obscure story was a friend of mine. 
M. Paul Bourget asked: 

“What is your friend? 
man of the people? 
man, undoubtedly?” 

“A chambermaid, like myself, il- 
lustrious master.” 

A superior grimace, a look of dis- 
dain, appeared on M. Bourget’s 
face. Ah! sapristi! he does not 
like the poor. 

“I do not occupy myself with 
these souls,” said he. ‘These are 
too little souls. They are not even 
souls. [hey are outside the prov- 
ince of my psychology.” 

I understood that, in this prov- 
ince, one begins to be a soul only 
with an income of a hundred thou- 
sand francs. 

Not so M. Jules Lemaitre, also a 
familiar of the house. When I 
asked him the same question, he 
answered, prettily catching me about 
the waist: 

“Well, charming Célestine, your 
friend is a good girl, that is all. 
And, if she resembles you, I would 
say a couple of words to her, you 
know,—hey! hey! hey!” 

He, at least, with his face of a 
little hump-backed and merry-mak- 
ing faun, put on no airs; and he 
was good-natured. What a pity 
that he has fallen among the priests! 

With all that, I know not what 


A wo- 
A poor wo- 


would have become of me in that 
hell of an Audierne, if the Little 
Sisters af Pont-Croix, finding me in- 
telligent and pretty, had not taken 
me in, out of pity. They did not 
take advantage of my age, of my 
ignorance, of my trying and despis- 
ed situation, to make use of me, to 
secrete me for their benefit, as 
often happens in such establish- 
ments, which carry human exploita- 
tion to the point of crime. They 
were poor, candid, timid, charitable 
little beings, who were not rich, and 
who did not even dare to extend 
their hands to passers-by or to beg 
at the doors of houses. There 
was sometimes much poverty among 
them, but they got along as best 
they could. And, amid all the dif- 
ficulties of living, they continued 
none the less to be gay, and to sing 
continually like larks. Their ignor- 
ance of life had something touch- 
ing about it, something which brings 
the tears to my eyes to-day, now 
that I can better understand their 
infinite and pure kindness. 

They taught me to read, to write, 
to sew, to do nousework; and, when 
I had become almost expert in these 
necessary things, they got me a 
place as a little housemaid in the 
house of a retired colonel, who 
came every summer, with his wife 
and his two daughters, to occupy a 
sort of dilapidated little chateau 
near Comfort. Worthy people, cer- 
tainly, but so sad, so sad! And 
maniacs, too! Never a smile on 
their faces, never a sign of joy in 
their garments, which were always 
black. The colonel had had a lathe 
put in at the top of the house, and 
there, all day long, he turned egg 
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cups out of box-wood, or else those 
oval balls, called ‘eggs,’ which 
housewives use in mending  stock- 
ings. Madame drew up petition 
after petition, in order to obtain 
a tobacco-shop. ‘And the two daugh- 
ters, saying nothing, doing nothing, 
one with a duck’s beak, the other 
with a rabbit’s face, yellow and thin, 
angular and faded, dried up on the 
spot, like two plants lacking every- 
thing,—soil, water, sunshine. They 
bored me enormously. At the end 
of eight months I left them, in a 
moment of rashness which I have 


regretted. 
But then! I heard Paris breath- 
ing and living around me. Its 


breath filled my heart with new 


desires. Although I did not go out 
often, I had admired with a pro- 
digious astonishment the streets, the 
shop-windows, the crowds, the pal- 
aces, the brilliant equipages, the 
jeweled women. And, when, at 
night, I went to bed in the sixth 
story, I envied the other domestics 
of the house, and their pranks 
which I found charming, and their 
stories which left me in a state of 
marvelous surprise. Though I re- 
mained in the house but a short 
time, I saw there, at night, in the 
sixth story, all sorts of debaucheries, 
and took my part in them with the 
enthusiasm and emulation of a noy- 
ice. Oh! the vague hopes and the 
uncertain ambitions that I cherished 
there, in that fallacious ideal of 
pleasure and vice! 

Alas! yes, one is young, one 
knows nothing of life, one enter- 
tains imaginations and dreams. Oh! 
the dreams! Stupidities! I have 
supped on them, in the words of M. 


Xavier, a prettily perverted boy, of 
whom I shall have something to say 
later. 

And I have rolled. Oh! how I 
have rolled! It is frightful when I 
think of it. 

Yet I am not old, but I have had 
a very close view of things; I have 
seen people naked. And I have 
sniffed the odor of their linen, of 
their skin, of their soul. In spite of 
perfumes, they do not smell good. 
All that a respected interior, all 
that a respectable family, can hide 
in the way of filth, shameful vices, 
and base crimes, beneath the ap- 
pearance of virtue,—ah! I know it 
well. It makes no difference if they 
are rich, if they have rags of silk 
and velvet and gilded furniture; it 
makes no difference if they wash in 
silver tubs and make a great show, 
—I know them. They are not 
clean. And their heart is more dis- 
gusting than was my mother’s bed. 

Oh! how a poor domestic is to be 
pitied, and how lonely she is! She 
may live in houses full of joyous 
and noisy people, but how lonely 
she is always! Solitude does not 
consist in living alone; it consists in 
living with others, with people who 
take no interest in you, with whom 
you count for less than a dog gorged 
with goodies, or than a flower cared 
for as tenderly as a rich man’s 
child,—people of whom you have 
nothing but their cast-off garments 
or the spoiled remains of their 
table. 

“You may eat this pear; it is rot- 
ten. Finish this chicken in the kit- 
chen; it smells bad.” 

Every word is contemptuous of 
you, every gesture disparaging of 
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you, placing you on a level lower 
than that of the beasts. And you 
must say nothing; you must smile 
and give thanks; unless you would 
pass for an ingrate or a wicked 
heart. Sometimes, when doing my 
mistresses’ hair, | have had a mad 
desire to tear their neck, to scratch 
their bosom with my nails. 

Fortunately one is not always 
under the influence of these gloomy 
ideas. One shakes them off, and 
arranges matters to get all the fun 
one can, by himself. 


This evening, after dinner, Mari- 
anne, seeing that I was utterly sad, 
was moved to pity, and.tried to con- 
sole me. She went to get a bottle 
of brandy from the depths of the 
sideboard, where it stood among a 
heap of old papers and dirty rags. 

“You must not grieve like that,” 
she said to me; “you must shake 
yourself a little, my poor little one; 
you must console yourself.” 

And, having poured me out a 
drink, she sat for an hour, witk 
elbows on the table, and, in a drawl- 
ing and lamenting voice, told me 
gloomy stories of sickness, of child- 
birth, of the death of her mother, 
of her father, and of her sister. 
With every minute her voice became 
thicker; her eyes moistened; and she 
repeated, as she licked her glass: 

“You must not grieve like that. 
The death of your mamma,—oh! it 
is a great misfortune! But what do 
you expect? We are all mortal. 
Oh! my God! Oh! my poor little 
one!”’ 

Then she suddenly began to weep 
and weep, and, while she wept and 
wept, she did not cease to wail: 


‘You must not grieve; you must 
not grieve.” 

At first it was a plaint; but soon 
it became a sort of frightened bray, 
which grew louder and louder. And 
her big belly, and her big breasts, 
and her triple chin, shaken by her 
sobs, heaved in enormous surges. 

“Be still, then, Marianne,” I said 
to her; ‘‘Madame might hear you, 
and come.” 

But she did not listen to me, and, 
crying louder than ever, exclaimed: 

“Ah! what a misfortune! what a 
great misfortune!” 

So that I too, my stomach turned 
by drink, and my heart moved by 
Marianne’s tears, began to sob like 
a Madeleine. All the same, she is 
not a bad girl. 

But I am getting tired here; I am 
getting tired; I am getting tired. I 
should like to get a place in the 
house of some member of the demi- 
monde, or else in America. 


VI 
October 1 


Poor Monsieur! I believe that 
I was too sharp with him the other 
day, in the garden. Perhaps I went 
further than I should. He is such 
a simpleton that he imagines that 
he has given me serious offence, 
and that my virtue is impregnable. 
Oh! his humiliated imploring looks, 
which never cease to ask my par- 
don! 

Although I have become more 
teasing and agreeable, he says no 
more to me about the matter, and 
cannot make up his mind to try a 
new direct attack,—not even the 
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classic device of a button to be sew- 
ed on a pair of pantaloons. A 
clumsy device, but one that does not 
often fail of its effect. My God! 
how many such buttons have I sew- 
ed on! 

And yet it is plain that he desires 
me,—that he is dying of desire, 
more and more. The least of his 
words betrays a confession, an in- 
direct confession of his desire; and 
what a confession! But he is also 
more and more timid; he is afraid 
to come to a decision. He fears 
that it might bring about a definite 
rupture, and he no longer trusts in 
my encouraging looks. 

On one occasion, approaching me 
with a strange expression, with a 
sort of haggard look in his eyes, he 
said to me: 


“Célestine 2.°) you . . .:you - 
black . . . my shoes .. . very well 

Myery 4 7. tweryiar clwells sar: 
Never... have... my... shoes 


. .. been blacked . . . like that.” 

Then I expected the button trick. 
But no! Monsieur gasped and slob- 
bered as if he had eaten a pear that 
was too big and juicy. 

Then he whistled for his dog, and 
started off. 

But here is something stronger. 

Yesterday Madame had gone to 
market,—for she does her own mar- 
keting. Monsieur had been out 
since dawn, with his gun and his 
dog. He came back early, having 
killed three thrushes, and immedi- 
ately went up to his dressing-room 
to take a tub and dress, as usual. 
Oh, for that matter, Monsieur is 
very clean, and he is not afraid of 
water. I thought it a favorable op- 
portunity to try something that 
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might at last put him at his ease 
with me. Leaving my work, I start- 
ed for the dressing-room, and for a 
few seconds I stood there listening, 
with my ear glued to the door. 
Monsieur was walking back and 
forth in his room. He was whist- 
ling and singing: 


Et allez donc, Mam’zelle Suzon! . . 
Et ron, ronron... petit patapon... 


A habit that he has of mingling 
a number of refrains when singing. 
I heard chairs moving about, cup- 
boards opening and closing, and then 
the water streaming into the tub, 
and the ‘‘Ahs” and “Ohs” and 
“Fuuiis” and “Brrs’’ which the shock 
of the cold water wrung from Mon- 
sieur. Then, suddenly, I opened the 
door. 

Monsieur stood facing me, shiv- 
ering, with wet skin, and the sponge 
in his hands running like a fountain. 
Oh! his head, his eyes! he seemed 
to stand transfixed. I think I never 
saw a man so astounded. Having 
nothing with which to cover his 
body, with a gesture instinctively 
modest and comical he used the 
sponge as a fig-leaf. It required great 
strength of will on my part to sup- 
press the laugh which this spectacle 
loosened within me. I noticed that 
Monsieur had thick tufts of hair on 
his shoulders, and that his chest was 
like a bear’s. By my! he is a fine 
man, all the same. 

Naturally, I uttered a cry of 
alarmed modesty, as was proper, 
and closed the door again violently. 
But, once outside the door, I said 
to myself: “Surely he will call me 
back; and what is going to happen 
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then?” I waited some minutes. 
Not a sound,—except the crystalline 
sound of a drop of water falling, 
from time to time, into the tub. 
“He is reflecting,” thought I; ‘he 
does not dare to come to a decision; 
but he will call me back.”’ In vain. 
Soon the water streamed again. 
Then I heard Monsieur wiping and 
rubbing himself, and clearing his 
throat; old slippers dragged over 
the floor; chairs moved about, and 
cupboards opened and closed. Fin- 
ally Monsieur began again to sing: 


Et allez donc, Mam/’zelle Suzon! ... 
Et ron, ronron ... petit patapon . 


“No, really, he is too stupid!” I 
murmured, in a low voice, furiously 
spiteful. 

And I went back to the linen- 
room, firmly resolved to take no 
further pity on him. 

In the afternoon Monsieur kept 
revolving around me, in an absent- 
minded way. He joined me in the 
yard, whither I had gone to throw 
some refuse on the muck-heap. And 
as I, for the sake of laughing a 
little at his embarrassment, apolog- 
ized for what had happened in the 
morning, he whispered: 

“That is nothing, that is nothing; 
on the contrary.” 

He tried to detain me, stammer- 
ing I know not what. But I drop- 
ped him then and there, in the mid- 
dle of the phrase in which he was 
floundering; and, in a cutting voice, 
I said these words: 

“T ask Monsieur’s pardon. I 
have no time to talk to Monsieur. 
Madame is waiting for me.” 

“Sapristi! Celestine listen to me 
a moment.” 


‘No, Monsicur.” 


When I turned the corner of the 
path leading to the house, I could 
see Monsieur. He had not stirred 
from the spot. With head lowered, 
and irresolute legs, he was still look- 
ing at the muck-heap, scratching his 
neck. 

After dinner, in the salon, Mon- 
sieur and Madame had a hot quar- 
rel. 


Madame said: 


“T tell you that you are paying 
attention to this girl.” 

Monsieur answered: 

“I? Well, indeed, that’s an idea! 
Come, my pet; such a loose crea- 
ture,—a dirty thing, and possibly 
diseased. Oh! really, that is too 
much.” 

Madame resumed: 

“Do you think, then, that I 
don’t know your conduct and your 
tastes?” 

‘Permit me; oh! permit me.” 

“And all the dirty creatures 
whom you meet in the fields!” 

I heard the floor creak under 
Monsieur’s feet, as he walked back 
and forth in the salon, with fever- 
ish animation. 

“I? Well, indeed, such ideas as 
you have! Where did you find 
them all, my pet?” 

Madame was obstinate: 

‘And the little Jézureau? And 
only fifteen years old, you wretch! 
And on whose account I had to pay 
five hundred francs! But for which, 
to-day you perhaps would be in pris- 
on, like your thief of a father.” 

Monsieur stopped walking. He 
sank into a chair. He became 
silent. 
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The discussion ended with these 
words from Madame: 

“However, it is all one to me. I 
am not jealous. You can behave as 
you like with this Célestine. But it 
must not cost me any money.” 

Oh, no! Now I have them both. 


This evening we remained longer 
than usual in the kitchen. I helped 
Marianne to make up her accounts. 
She did not succeed in getting them 
straight. I have noticed that, like 
all trusted persons, she pinches here, 
and steals there, all that she can. 
She even has tricks that astonish 
me; but she has to make her ac- 


counts square with them. Sometimes. 


she gets lost in her figures, which 
embarrasses her greatly with Ma- 
dame, who is very quick to find out 
anything wrong in them. Joseph is 
becoming a little more human with 
us. Now, from time to time, he con- 
descends to speak to me. This eve- 
ning, for instance, he did not go as 
usual to see the sacristan, his inti- 
mate friend. And, while Marianne 
and I were working, he read the 
“Libre Parole.” That is his news- 
paper. He does not admit that any 
other is fit to read. I have noticed 
that several times, while reading, he 
looked at me with a new expression 
in his eyes. 

The reading finished, Joseph saw 
fit to tell me what his political 
opinions are. He is weary of the 
republic, which is ruining and dis- 
gracing him. He wants a sword. 

“As long as we do not have a 
sword, and a very red one, there 
will be nothing done,” said he. 


He is for religion . . . because 
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. in short... well... he is for 
religion. 

“Until religion shall have been 
restored in France, as we used to 
have it; until everybody is obliged 
to go to mass and to confession,— 
there will be nothing done, my 
God!” 

He has hung up in his harness- 
room portraits of the pope and of 
Drumont; in his chamber, that of 
Dérouléde; in the little seed-room 
those of Guérin and General Mer- 
cier,—terrible fellows, patriots, real 
Frenchmen! He preciously collects 
all the anti-Jewish songs, all the 
colored portraits of the generals, all 
the caricatures of the circumcised. 
For Joseph is violently anti-Semitic. 
He belongs to all the religious, mil- 
itary, and patriotic societies of the 
department. He is a member of 
the ‘‘Anti-Semitic Youth” of Rouen, 
a member of the “‘Anti-Jewish Old 
Age” of Louviers, and a member 
also of an infinite number of 
groups and sub-groups, such as the 
‘National Cudgel,’” the ‘Norman 
Alarm-Bell,” the “Bayados du Vex- 
in,” etc. When he speaks of the 
Jews, there are sinister gleams in 
his eyes, and his gestures show 
blood-thirsty ferocity. And he never 
goes to town without a club. 

‘As long as there is a Jew left 
in France, there is nothing done.” 

And he adds: 

‘Ah! my God! if I were in Paris, 
I would kill and burn and get these 
cursed sheenies. There is no danger 
that the traitors will come to live 
at Mesnil-Roy. They know very 
well what they are about, these mer- 
cenaries!”’ ! 

He joins in one and the same 
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hatred Protestants, Free Masons, 
freethinkers, all the brigands who 
never set foot in the churches, and 
who are, moreover, nothing but 
Jews in disguise. But he does not 
belong to the Clerical party; he is 
for religion, that’s all! 

As for the ignoble Dreyfus, he 
had better not think of coming back 
to France from Devil’s Island. Oh, 
no! And Joseph strongly advises 
the unclean Zola not to come to 
Louviers to give a lecture, as it is 
reported that he intends to do. His 
hash would be settled, and Joseph 
himself would settle it. This miser- 
able traitor of a Zola, who, for six 
hundred thousand francs, has deliv- 
ered the entire French army, and 
also the entire Russian army, to the 
Germans and the English? And this 
is no humbug, no gossip, no lightly- 
spoken word; no, Joseph is sure of 
it. Joseph has it from the sacristan, 
who has it from the priest, who has 
it from the bishop, who has it from 
the pope, who -has it from Dru- 
mont. Ah! the Jews may visit the 
Priory. They will find, written by 
Joseph, in the cellar, in the attic, in 
the stable, in the coach-house, under 
the lining of the harnesses, and even 
on the broom-handles, and every- 
where, these words: ‘Long Live 
the Army! Death to the Jews!” 

From time to time Marianne ap- 
proves these violent remarks with 
nods of her head and silent ges- 
tures. She, too, undoubtedly is being 
ruined and disgraced by the repub- 
lic. She, too, is for the sword, for 
the priests, and against the Jews,— 
about whom she knows nothing, by 
the way, except that they are lack- 
ing something somewhere. 


And certainly I, too, am for the 
army, for the country, for religion, 
and against the Jews. Who, then, 
among us house-servants, from the 
lowest to the highest, does not pro- 
fess these nickel-plated doctrines? 
Say what you will of the domes- 
tics,—it is possible that they have 
many faults,—but it cannot be de- 
nied that they are patriots. Take 
myself, for instance; politics is not 
in my line, and it bores me. But, a 
week before I started for this place, 
I squarely refused to serve as cham- 
bermaid in the house of Labori; 
and all the comrades who were at 
the employment-bureau that day re- 
fused also. 

“Work for that dirty creature? 
Oh, no, indeed! Never!” 

Yet, when I seriously question 
myself, I do not know why I am 
against the Jews, for I used to 
serve in their houses in the days 
when one could still do so with dig- 
nity. I find that at bottom the Jews 
and the Catholics are very much 
alike. They are equally vicious, 
have equally vile characters, equally 
ugly souls. They all belong to the 
same world, you see, and the differ- 
ence in religion counts for nothing. 
Perhaps the Jews make more show, 
more noise; perhaps they make a 
greater display of the money that 
they spend. But, in spite of what 
you hear about their management 
and their avarice, I maintain that it 
is not bad to be in their houses, 
where there is even more leakage 
than in Catholic houses. 

But Joseph will hear nothing of 
all this. He reproached me with 
being a bogus patriot and a bad 
Frenchwoman, and, with prophecies 
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of a massacre on his lips, and with 
bloody visions of broken heads and 
gashed bellies before his eyes, he 
went off to bed. 

Straightway Marianne took the 
bottle of brandy from the side- 
board. We needed to recover our- 
selves, and we talked of something 
else. Marianne, who every day be- 
comes more confiding, told me. of 
her childhood, of the hard time that 
she had in her youth, and how, 
when in the employ, as a servant, 
of a woman who kept a tobacco- 
shop at Caen, she was seduced by a 
hospital-surgeon,—a_dlelicate, slen- 
der, blonde young fellow, who had 
blue eyes and a pointed, short, and 
silky beard,—oh! how silky! She 
became pregnant, and the tobacco 
merchant, who herself was intimate 
with any number of people, includ- 
ing all the sub-officers of the garri- 
son, turned her out. So young, on 
the pavements of a great city, and 
carrying a child! Ah! the poverty 
that she experienced, her friend 
having no money. And surely she 


would have died of hunger, if the 
surgeon had not found her a queer 
place in the medical school. 

‘‘My God! yes,” she said, “‘at the 
Boratory I killed rabbits and 
guinea-pigs. It was very nice.” 

And the recollection brought to 
Marianne’s thick lips a smile that 
seemed to me strangely melancholy. 

After a silence, I asked her: 

‘And the kid! What became of 
it?” 

Marianne made a vague and far- 
away gesture, — a gesture that 
seemed to pull aside the heavy veils 
from the limbos where her child 
was sleeping. She answered in that 
harsh voice which alcohol produces: 


“Oh! well, you can imagine. 
What should I have done with it, 
my God!” 

“Like the little guinea-pigs, 
then?” 

“That's it.” 


And she poured herself out a 
drink. 

We went up to our rooms some- 
what intoxicated. 
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THE WHITE STAG 
By EZRA POUND 


I ha’ seen them ’mid the clouds on the heather. 
Lo! they pause nor for love nor for sorrow, 
Yet their eyes are as the eyes of a maid to her lover 
When the white hart breaks his cover 
And the white wind breaks the morn. 
“?Tis the white stag, Fame, we're a-hunting, 
Bid the world’s hounds come to horn!” 


TWELVE GREAT PASSIONS 


IX. LEoN GAMBETTA AND LEONIE LEON 


By J. A. BRENDON 


if 


Y my opinions, by my po- 

litical actions, I wish to 
secure the supremacy of the people 
i. - tO, restore. and establisit .. 
the doctrine, rights, vindications, 
and even the inconsistencies of a 
thorough democracy. . . .” 

Gambetta was speaking. The 
Legislative Assembly was crowded; 
not a vacant seat could be seen, for 
the brilliant young democrat, who 
suddenly had risen from nothing 
and proved himself the greatest 
orator of the day, was a force to 
be reckoned with in France—even 
in 1869, when the star of Napoleon 
III seemed still to be in the ascend- 
ant. 

Not a sound disturbed the im- 
pressive stillness of the House— 
save the voice of the speaker. The 
President of the Chamber, the Dep- 
uties, the ladies in the galleries all 


AT 


sat motionless, enthralled by the 
young orator’s eloquent sincerity. 
At last, with a characteristic wave 
of his arms, Gambetta finished 
speaking. For a moment there was 
silence. Then suddenly—for the 
spell had now been broken—a whis- 
pering and restless impatience filled 
the House; women chattered, men 
rose from their seats, some to de- 
part, others to talk with friends. 


One figure only remained still 
passive, still under the influence of 
the speaker, the figure of a woman, 
tall, slim and beautiful. 

As he crossed the floor of the 
House, Gambetta glanced at her. 
This mysterious, black-gloved wo- 
man puzzled him. For months past 
she had always been there when he 
was speaking, always in the same 
seat, always gazing at him. And 
her eyes seemed to penetrate his 
very soul; he could feel their in- 
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fluence, but their message—it was 
an enigma to him. Who was she? 
Why was she there? Why did she 
stare thus at him, her face expres- 
sive neither of approval nor of dis- 
approval? He could find no answer 
to the questions. In vain he sought 
for it. 

But Gambetta was ignorant of 
the ways of women. His had been 
a life of work, a life of struggle; 
he had had no time for social inter- 
course. His friends numbered only 
a few wild Bohemians whom, dur- 
ing leisure hours, he bewitched with 
Republican doctrines at the Café 
Procope. To the world he ap- 
peared a mystery; his fellow-men 


saw only his strength, his daring, 


his tenacity of purpose, not his 
frailties. In this, perhaps, lay one 
of the secrets of the man’s success. 

And that success indeed had been 
astonishing. At the age of thirty- 
four, although only of humble 
Italian parentage, Gambetta found 
himself one of the most prominent 
figures in the arena of French po- 
litics, the man of the moment, hail- 
ed by prophets as the statesman of 
the future. Yet determination had 
been his only asset—that and a 
wonderful sincerity which his gift 
of oratory made supremely real, and 
which, in itself, assured his triumph. 
If ever there has been a true pa- 
triot, Gambetta was that man. He 
served France well, moreover, de- 
spite his mistakes; and they were 
many. 

But if he did much for France, 
the lady of the black gloves, Léonie 
Léon, did more, for she it was who 
made Gambetta; she it was who in- 
spired his great achievements, re- 


strained his restless spirit and guid- 
ed him along that narrow, tortuous 
path which winds its way through 
countless dangers to success. 

Léonie became his mentor, his 
friend, his confidante; and she loved 
him. What is more, she understood 
him, and was able more often than 
he knew to save him from himself, 
to reason with him in the hour of 
triumph, to encourage him when in 
despair. 

And Gambetta knew that he owed 
her much. ‘‘Come!” he wrote, not 
long before his death, “our busi- 
ness prospers, and Minerva can be 
proud. Athens will erect altars to 
her if Athens, by recovering her 
former splendour, can recover her 
virtue—gratitude.” 

But Athens erected no altars. 
And for this Léonie was glad. She 
had wished to efface herself entire- 
ly; for Gambetta she lived, for his 
honour, his glory, his fame; she 
thought of nothing else. He be- 
came her idol at the very moment 
when first she saw him; and thence- 
forth she adored him with an utter 
disregard of her own self, as the 
brain and mouthpiece of all her 
noblest hopes. 

Gambetta, of course, was un- 
aware of this; he knew not why she 
came there to hear him speak. He 
only knew that she was beautiful, 
distractingly beautiful; that her fea- 
tures were perfect, and her skin like 
ivory, upon which her hair rippled 
in great dark waves. And her eyes 
—they maddened him. What did 
they say to him? Why did they 
look, and, so he sometimes thought, 
look longingly, at him—a wild, im- 
petuous son of the people? What 
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charm could he or his ambitions 
hold for such a woman? Curiosity 
grew into a very torture. 

And so at last—he selected this 
day perhaps because once she seem- 
ed to smile at him—as he stepped 
down from the rostrum at the con- 
clusion of his speech, he moved to- 
wards a table, scribbled a note, and 
asked an official to give it to the 
lady with the black gloves. Then, 
trembling, he awaited the result. 

The woman took the note and 
opened it. Gambetta watched her 
every movement. Slowly she read 
it, very slowly, very deliberately, 
but then tore it into tiny pieces, 
and, without glancing once towards 
the writer, left the House. On 
the next day she did not return, nor 
on the next, nor yet the next. He 
must have offended her, Gambetta 
thought; and, in consequence, he 
felt sad and disappointed, for he 
had begun now to realize that in 
some mysterious way this unknown 
woman was necessary to him, that 
in her he would find a someone to 
understand him—a friend. And he 
needed a friend. 

But now, so it seemed, he had 
lost her. Nor, for the present, 
could he look for her. At that 
time sterner duties called him; he 
dared not undertake a quest of 
love. France, in short, required his 
services; France standing on the 
brink of a disastrous war. 

Vigorously Gambetta had oppos- 
ed that war. Still trusting in the 
Emperor’s might, and heedless of 
saner counsels, she chose instead to 
march blindly and with foolish ar- 
rogance to ruin. 

Although hostilities with Prussia 


began only in the middle of July, 
1870, within two short months Na- 
poleon III and one army had sur- 
rendered at Sedan; another army, 
under Bazaine, was locked up in 
Metz; the enemy were marching 
straight on Paris. 

Forthwith Gambetta threw preju- 
dice to the winds. If France could 
not emerge victorious from the war, 
at least she must save her honour. 
Paris, he resolved, at any rate must 
never fall into the hands of foreign- 
ers. 

He became at once the very heart 
and soul of the defence. And then, 
as the German lines closed round 
the city, seeing that nothing more 
could be done within, he escaped in 
a balloon, and set to work to raise 
the South of France to arms. Per- 
haps he would have succeeded in 
relieving Paris, had only Bazaine 
cooperated with him from Metz— 
perhaps. It is futile to conjecture. 
Bazaine would not co-operate; he 
refused to act with the man who 
had proclaimed a Republic and, he 
said, betrayed the Emperor. 

So Paris fell. 

And it was then, in the Chamber 
of the Provisional Government, the 
Assemblée Nationale, that Gambet 
ta, still protesting against the sur- 
render of Alsace and Lorraine, 
again saw the lady of the black 
gloves, Léonie Léon. She was sit- 
ting there as beautiful, as mysteri- 
ous as ever, listening intently to 
every word. Gambetta watched her, 
and her presence seemed to inspire 
and stimulate his eloquence. And 
now that he had found her again, 
he was determined that she should 
not escape—at any rate, until he 
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had penetrated the mystery which 
surrounded her. 

At the conclusion of his speech, 
therefore, he sent her another mes- 
sage, short, but full of meaning. 
‘At last I see you once more,” he 
wrote. “Is it really you?” That 
was all. And the woman smiled as 
she read it. But still she heeded 
not the prayer; indeed, without giv- 
ing even a sign, she rose, as she had 
done before, and left the hall. 

But this time she did not destroy 
the letter. Instead, she slipped it 
in her dress. Gambetta noticed the 
action. It filled him with hope. 

Many months, however, were des- 
tined to elapse before again he saw 
her, momentous, awful months, 
while anarchy swept through the 
land. In Paris the Commune rag- 
ed, and atrocities were perpetrated 
compared with which the horrors of 
the siege had been as nothing. Con- 
fusion prevailed everywhere. It was 
a hideous sight—France murdering 
herself, whilst from Versailles the 
forces of law and order strove 
bravely to save her from her folly. 

The ‘“‘No Surrender” party, head- 
ed by Gambetta, still favoured a 
continuation of the war. The other 
party, headed by M. Thiers, advo- 
cated peace at any price. M. 
Thiers, of course, was right, but his 
majority was small. So strong were 
his opponents, in fact, that, for a 
while nothing, it seemed, could pre- 
vent a civil war—save only Gam- 
betta. Like a true patriot, there- 
fore, he surrendered his principles, 
resigned his office, and retired into 
seclusion, leaving his rival master of 
the situation. 

Nor did he return to Paris till 


peace had been established. And 
then he had his reward, for in Paris 
he met Léonie again. 


II 


It happened in this wise :— 

A friend of Gambetta, a man 
whom he had known since child- 
hood, met with an accident in the 
hunting field one day. Fortunately 
his hurt was not serious. Gambet- 
ta, none the less—for he was a 
kindly, sympathetic man—so soon 
as he had heard of the mishap, set 
out to make inquiries. 

On arriving at the house, the ser- 
vant told him that his friend’s 
mother was at home; then asked, 
Would M. Gambetta come in? 

He entered; but was sorry that 
he had, for a reception seemed to 
be in progress, and the salon was 
full of visitors—a state of affairs 
by no means to his liking. Still, it 
was too late to escape. So he ad- 
dressed a few words to his hostess, 
and then looked despairingly around 
the room in the vain hope of find- 
ing a familiar face. 

To his surprise he found one. 
SHE was there, the lady of the black 
gloves; and she had recognized him; 
she was looking towards him now 
—smiling. For a moment their 
eyes met, a tense moment, profound 
in meaning. Then, like one in a 
dream, Gambetta moved across the 
room towards her. She waited for 
him. And for a while they stood 
talking nervously together of those 
commonplace and foolish things 
which men and women do discuss 
at times like this and in such places. 
At length, unable longer to restrain 
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himself, Gambetta said: ‘I want to 
talk to you where we can be alone. 
May I walk home with you?” 

He gave her no opportunity to 
refuse. So they left the house, and 
walked together slowly down the 
street. 

Gambetta was the first to break 
the silence. ‘‘Why,” he demanded, 
‘did you ignore my letters?” 

The woman ventured no reply. 

“Did you think I was playing 
with you? Don’t you know that I 
love you, that I’ve loved you now 
for years?” 

But Léonie restrained him. “Stop,” 
she said, “you know not what you 
say. I am not worthy of you, not 
worthy of your destiny. You must 
not speak to me of love.” And she 
held out her hand as though to say 
good-bye. 

Gambetta seized it, and held it 
firmly. “You cannot leave me thus,”’ 
he begged. ‘You shall, you must 
listen to me!” 

The woman hesitated. “Be it as 
you will,” she said. “I will explain 
one day’—and she laughed; it was 
a hard and bitter laugh—“T will tell 
you all my sorry story. Then you 
will understand.” 

“But when?’ Gambetta spoke 
eagerly. ‘May I come and call on 
you?” 

“No, no! Please do not dare do 
that. You mustn’t come to my 
house, I beg you. Let us meet 
early in the morning when nobody 
will see us—to-morrow!” 

So it was arranged; in the park 
of Versailles near the Petit Trianon 
at eight o’clock. 

Gambetta arrived first at the 
place of meeting, long before the 


appointed hour, and, for eternity it 
seemed to him, tramped the long 
avenues, with ill-disguised impa- 
tience. It was a glorious morning, 
still with the stillness of early au- 
tumn. But he was heedless of its 
beauties, deaf to the songs of the 
birds, tor he was waiting, waiting 
for his love, and his love came not. 

A clock struck eight. Still he was 
alone. Five minutes passed, six, 
seven, eight, but then—at last he 
saw her, hastening towards him. 
And a supreme happiness filled his 
heart, for he knew then that he 
loved that woman as he had never 
before loved any other woman, nor 
ever could again. 

Nor did her confession surprise 
him. He had half expected it, for 
that sympathy and understanding 
which spring from a great sorrow 
were written clearly on her face. 
Patiently, then, he listened while 
she stumbled through her miserable 
story. 

Her father, Léonie told him, had 
died when she was still a child. He 
had been a colonel in the army, a 
great friend of the Duc d’Orleans, 
and a brave man, but, somehow, 
base and ugly rumours had begun 
to circulate concerning him; and he, 
in despair, unable to endure a slur 
upon his honour, had committed 
suicide, leaving her without a penny, 
a friendless, helpless orphan. She 
had tried to earn her living as a 
governess, but it had been a cruel 
struggle. She was too young, too 
simple, too inexperienced, too trust- 
ing. And then... Tears strangled 
the woman’s words; she buried her 
face in her hands and wept. 

But she had no need to say more. 
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Gambetta now understood every- 
thing. The world is a hard place 
for lonely girls to live in; Imperial 
France had been very hard, very 
cruel. And he knew it; a great 
sympathy strengthened his love, and 
he longed then and there to take 
her in his arms and comfort her. 

But Léonie thrust him from her. 
“Now go!” she said. “You can- 
not marry me. You must have a 
wife of whom France will be proud. 
It is your duty. And I, too, have a 
duty—to renounce you. Don’t make 
it harder!” 

But Gambetta refused to be re- 
nounced. He pleaded with the wo- 
man long, deaf to her protests, until 
at length she agreed to seal with 
him, at least, a bond of friendship, 
and to meet him thus every morn- 
ing in the gardens of Versailles. 

Now to the man these meetings 
were the sweetest joys of life. In 
Léonie he found more than a friend; 
he found a counsellor—a counsellor 
who, by her shrewd advice of mod- 
eration, did more than anybody else 
to help him drive from France the 
House of Bourbon, the House of 
Bonaparte, and finally establish the 
Republic. Leéonie he trusted with 
all his secrets, seeking her advice on 
every question, and not only did she 
advise him well, she also humanized 
and made him reasonable. She 
found him a man; she made him a 
gentleman. And for this France 
should be grateful to her. The 
most priceless diamond is a crude 
stone until it has been polished. 

But Gambetta, at any rate, valu- 
ed her services; his letters breathe 
his gratitude. “You are divine,” he 
told her in one of them, ‘‘and I am 
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the happiest of mortals ever hon- 
oured by a goddess’s favours. [ 
owe everything to you, I ascribe 
everything to you. .. . It is useless 
for you to belittle yourself, to hu- 
miliate yourself; I shall always re- 
mind you of your real ability and 
power.” 

Now, that such a man and such a 
woman should have remained for 
long merely companions, would have 
been a happening in violation of 
every law of nature. Friendship 
was not a bond between them, but 
a barrier, and an artificial barrier, 
too. In vain, the woman struggled 
to support it; in vain the man tried 
to help her. That barrier could not 
stand; it could not resist the battery 
of love, for there is such a thing as 
the inevitable, and the inevitable is 
that which cannot be avoided. 

So it came about that Léonie ar- 
rived one morning at the place of 
meeting first; and she was not be- 
fore her time. What could have 
happened then? she wondered. 
Never before had she known Gam- 
betta to be late. For a moment she 
felt troubled. But then she saw 
him coming, stepping jauntily along 
the path, a radiant smile upon his 
face. Her misgivings vanished in- 
stantly, and, as he approached near- 
er, she noticed that he carried in his 
hand a beatuifully untidy bunch of 
flowers, still wet with dew. 

“IT have just picked these,” he 
said; ‘“‘the gardener knows me. Will 
you take them?” Then he was 
silent. 

A lark burst into song. Still 
Gambetta remained silent. Léonie’s 
fears returned. She glanced at the 
man, but his face told her nothing, 
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save that he was nervous and dis- 
traught. So, taking the flowers, she 
buried her face in them, and waited 
for him to speak. 

The silence seemed to last for 
hours. But then—‘‘And will you 
take me also?” Gambetta asked. 
‘“Léonie, you must. I love you. I 
can wait no longer.” He seized 
her roughly by the hand and pulled 
her to him. ‘“Léonie, you must! 
You must!” he begged; and in her 
heart she longed to yield to him; 
longed for him to crush her passion- 
ately in his grasp. It was hard to 
resist—even for the sake of his 
career. 

But resist she must. For France’s 
sake as well as his own, Gambetta’s 
fair name must be kept unsullied 
from association with such a one 
as hers. Still, to say “no” to him 
was nigh impossible; and Léonie 
knew that she must inevitably have 
struggled with herself in vain had 
not Gambetta, at length, all unwit- 
tingly given her a weapon, other 
than her altruism, with which to 
fight. 

“Let us go to the magistrate,” he 
implored, weary of arguing, “‘to- 
gether—now. I do not fear the 
consequence. So come!” And he 
held out his hand to her. 

But Léonie drew back. This she 
could not do. Intensely religious, 
the idea of a marriage not sanctified 
by a priest repelled her. The 
Church’s blessing alone, she felt, 
could efface the tragedy of her past. 
But to Gambetta, of course, a civil 
marraige only was _ possible—to 
Gambetta, who at that very moment 
was striving to sever Church and 
State in France, not because he was 


an atheist, or even irreligious, but 
because he saw in clericalism and ul- 
tramontane influence the bitterest 
foes of liberty. 

It was a difficult question to 
solve, then, this question of a mar- 
riage, for Léonie remained obdur- 
ate in her convictions. Nothing that 
Gambetta could say would move 
her. One concession only would she 
make. “If ever you are in trouble,” 
she said, “or persecuted, then I will 
come to you—but not before.” 

This, however, did not satisfy her 
lover; passion was strong within 
him. So still he pleaded. ‘Then, 
Léonie,” he begged, “‘be at least my 
wife in secret. Let us celebate our 
betrothal now, according to the rites 
of bygone days. There was a time 
when such rites were as binding as 
are marriage tie. Here is a ring; 
once it belonged to my mother. 
Take it. It binds me to you for 
ever.” 

And Léonie took the ring. Gam- 
betta had acted more cleverly than 
he knew in thus disguising his desire 
in superstition. Had it been a mere 
vulgar liaison which he demanded 
of her, she would, no doubt, still 
have withstood him. But this which 
he offered, this was very different. 
Her confessor—she remembered his 
words now—once had told her that 
the Church admitted of two kinds 
of betrothal, sponsalia de praesente 
and sponsalia de futuro, and that 
the former, betrothal by present 
vows, was, under unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, as binding as the sacra- 
ment of matrimony. 

Now in this case—so she argued 
with herself—surely the circum- 
stances were unavoidable. The world 
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must be allowed never to guess the 
truth. And how else could the truth 
be hidden? How indeed? Besides, 
by yielding to Gambetta’s wishes, 
she could hope, she thought, to save 
her poor tarnished reputation from 
being exposed again to the limelight 
of notoriety; perhaps, too, she might 
also prevent it from bringing harm 
upon her lover. 

Thus, convinced by her own argu- 
ments, she salved her conscience. 


III 


Nor did the world guess the 
truth. For six years the lovers kept 
their secret, six long years, while 
Gambetta slowly climbed the ladder 
of success, raising France with him. 
Never, until the very end, did the 
breath of scandal touch his name, 
and this, although he was always in 
the public eye, perpetually spied 
upon, and watched by men whose 
business it was to watch him, men 
paid by his enemies to collect infor- 
mation which could be used against 
him. 

But, of his relations with Léonie, 
even they guessed nothing. Gam- 
betta was too cunning for them; he 
did not meet Léonie by stealth or 
far from Paris. He was conspira- 
tor enough to know that if one 
hides one’s secrets one only attracts 
attention to them. Instead, there- 
fore, Léonie used to come openly, 
driven in his own carriage by his 
own coachman, to the house in the 
Rue de la Chausée d’Antin in which 
he lived. And there, whenever he 
had no official function to attend, 
they would dine together, quite 
alone, and build visionary castles 
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for themselves and France. Such 
daring disarmed suspicion. 

Now to Gambetta the joy of 
evenings spent thus opened up an 
altogether new world of delights and 
possibilities; how much these even- 
ings meant to him even he could 
not realize, save when Léonie failed 
him. And this she did often; she 
deemed it wiser not to come too fre- 
quently, for, as she knew, her lov- 
er’s position was built on such very 
shallow soil that even the breath of 
gossip might make it totter. “It 
is the very nature of democracy to 
change,” she told him, “to attempt 
and to attempt again. Ingratitude 
is its law, it sacrifices its dearest 
children with extraordinary calm- 
ness.” 

But of such fears Gambetta was 
heedless. 

“My adored One,” he wrote in 
March, 1873, “... I beg you to 
come back at once so that I may 
scold you at leisure; come at least 
on Tuesday if not on Monday; we 
will spend another of those divine 
evenings which seem to me, on the 
morrow, like the memory of some 
supernal happiness. Moreover, po- 
litics. are progressing wonderfully 
well, and I shall be glad to chat 
with you about them. . . . But at 
least I must have the happiness of 
kneeling at your feet for I cannot 
allow you to let such long intervals 
elapse between your visits. Come, 
I call you, I await you, I adore 
you.” 

Or again—this was written two 
years later; Gambetta had arranged 
to spend a week-end in the country, 
with nothing to disturb him from 
Léonie; but she, it would seem, at 
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the eleventh hour had feared to go 
with him—‘‘Little One,” he asked, 
“why do you delay, and why do you 
let yourself be hindered at every 
step by trivialities? .. . We are our 
own masters; nature calls us; she 
has dressed herself in all her finery 
in our honour. So I shall expect 
you on Thursday; we will start on 
Friday and be back on Sunday night 
at the latest. Send me a definite 
reply, because I must send notice of 
our arrival.” 

Not because of Gambetta, then, 
was the secret preserved, but in 
spite of him. For his part, in fact, 
he would gladly have thrown discre- 
tion to the winds; he was proud of 
the woman he loved, inordinately 
proud, and he longed to show her 
to the world, so that it too might 
see and envy him his happiness. 

To make Léonie mistress of his 
house, as well as mistress of his 
heart, became with him a positive 
obsession; it is the chord upon 
which, in his letters, he harped in- 
cessantly. In time, he thought, sure- 
ly his entreaties would overcome re- 
sistance. 

Once in 1879 he thought they 
had. ‘Yesterday was a memorable 
day,” he wrote; “I began to believe 
I was shaking your determination. 

” 


So that was what he thought! 
At this time, too, when he was about 
to be offered the Presidency of 
the Republic! Léonie was greatly 
alarmed. ‘‘This is the end of our 
happiness,” she replied; “I never 
will be; I never can be the wife of 
our country’s ruler. You must feel 
that yourself. I am going away. I 
do not wish to be the last obstacle 


He 


in your path when you reach the 
very summit.” 

And she went away. The next 
letter Gambetta received came from 
Italy. In it, Léonie begged him to 
forget her and to choose for him- 
self a wife from some great family, 
who could further his interests; she 
even suggested a girl, a relative of 
M. Thiers, the man whom she 
recognised as likely soon to become 
Gambetta’s most dangerous oppo- 
nent. “So accomplish your great 
destiny,” she said; “I will shrink 
back into the shadow which luckily 
I have never left—was I not right?” 

“No, little one; no,’ her lover 
replied, “this hand has waited; it 
would rather wither than unite itself 
to another hand than thine; be as- 
sured of this: either it will remain 
disconsolately empty, or it shall be 
thine. When will you accept it? 
In future I shall end all my talks 
with that question whispered in your 
Cater, 

To this letter Léonie sent no 
reply. For several weeks she pre- 
served her silence; and during this 
time, as she had forseen, Gambetta 
was offered the Presidency of the 
Republic. But he refused the hon- 
our. 

And had his love for Léonie 
aught to do with his refusal? One 
wonders. But the fact remains he 
declined the offer, and, for the pres- 
ent, was content with the Presi- 
dency of the Chamber. Yet even 
this was a position which Léonie 
could not bring herself to share 
with him, although in his new dig- 
nity he needed her as he had never 
needed her betore. As President 
of the Chamber he was a big public 
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man, with many social obligations. 
He needed a hostess greatly—such 
a hostess! True, Léonie returned 
to Paris and did all she could to 
help him, making arrangements for 
him, ordering dinners, and arrang- 
ing tables. But this alone was 
not enough. Gambetta missed that 
splendid happiness of jealousy 
which belongs to the man whose 
wife is the admiration of his friends. 

“T thank thee a thousand times,” 
he wrote to her on one occasion; 
“your magnificent flowers astonished 
and charmed my guests, and _ all 
their praises went from my heart 
to yours, for in my heart I thanked 
you for them. You know what I 
need just now—your presence at 
these fétes and the good which you 
could do. I shall always return to 
this subject, because at every mo- 
ment of my life I remember it; and 
I hope by strength of will to obtain 
what I want.” 

Gradually, then, gradually, slowly 
but very surely the woman gave 
way to him. But it was not until 
at last when his enemies had got 
the better of him that finally she 
yielded. Then she remembered the 
promise she had made long ago in 
the gardens of Versailles. “If ever 
you are in trouble,” she had said, 
“or persecuted, then I will come to 
you.” And she was true to that 
promise. 

It happened in this way. In 
1881, his opponents forced it upon 
Gambetta to form a Ministry, so 
that, when defeated, as defeated he 
must be, they could have the satis- 
faction of overthrowing him com- 
pletely. And, of course, he was de- 
feated. He had known that he 
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would be from the outset. None 
the less, he did not flinch from what 
he thought to be his duty; in his 
heart, in fact, he hoped even yet to 
achieve the impossible. 

“T shall do my duty,” he assured 
his father, ‘thoroughly, completely, 
to the very end; and, provided that 
I keep my health, I hope by dint of 
pleading to be able to accomplish 
my task. I do not count the dif- 
ficulties and dangers; they are in- 
numerable. I trust in fate and in 
my devotion to the Commonwealth. 
I must leave the rest to the mercy 
of the gods, if there are any.” 

In November, after wrestling 
with countless difficulties, he suc- 
ceeded at last in forming a Min- 
istry—that ill-fated Ministry which 
was destined to endure but two-and- 
seventy days. On January 26, 1882, 
in fact, it was defeated and its 
leader hounded from office, pursued 
by the most bitter accusations. Gam- 
betta had aspired to the dictator- 
ship, his enemies declared—Gam- 
betta, the man whose greatest fault, 
after all, was the excessive thorough- 
ness of his democratic doctrines. 

But he had not left in him the 
spirit to defend himself; he was too 
ill, too disappointed. So he bowed 
his head to the storm, took a small 
house in the Rue Saint-Didler, close 
to Victor Hugo’s house, and there 
retired into seclusion. 

And this house, it may be said, 
was the magnificent mansion which 
the Bonapartists, who already had 
charged him with bathing in the 
Duc de Morny’s silver bath while 
at the Palais Bourbon, now declared 
that he had bought with the pro- 
ceeds of his plunders while in office. 


TWELVE GREAT PASSIONS 


Magnificent mansion, indeed—it was 
a two-storied house, rented at £120 
alyear. 

Still, to Gambetta it seemed a 
very palace, for it was there that 
Léonie came to him, she for whom 
now he had waited six whole years. 
Six years—it is a long time out of 
a statesman’s life; and those years 
had left Gambetta a very different 
“man from him whom they had 
found. His constitution was shat- 
tered; disappointment, responsibil- 
ities and care had aged him greatly. 
One thing only remained with him 
unchanged—his love for Léonie; 
that she should come to him was 
still, as it had ever been since first 
he met her, the one and all-consum- 
ing purpose of his life. 

And now she had come. He was 
very happy; so happy that he hard- 
ly dared even to mention the word 
“marriage,” for fear of reawaken- 
ing her dormant scruples, and so 
losing her again. Still, marry her 
he would and before the year had 
ended—of this he was determined. 
In confidence he told his father so. 

But the latter, it would seem, was 
careless of the secret. At any rate 
—‘“T beg you to say nothing of my 
marriage,” Gambetta wrote to him 
on October 30. “You must have 
spoken to some one on the matter, 
for the Agence Havas received a 
telegram from Nice announcing my 
marriage. I have had the telegram 
suppressed; but they are evidently 
well-informed there. I cannot un- 
derstand how this comes about, for 
you are the only person to whom I 
have mentioned the matter. 

“T am doing my best to persuade 
my friend to make up her mind, 
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and I really think I have done some 
good, thanks to my account of your 
joy on learning such a piece of 
news; but I have not quite conquer- 
ed her scruples and her opposition, 
so we must be discreet and avoid 
all publicity.” 

But soon even this need vanished. 
Exactly what happened never will 
be known. Did Léonie yield to 
Gambetta? Did Gambetta yield to 
her? The answer is immaterial. 
During the autumn they found some 
way of overcoming the barrier of 
religion which stood between them. 
It is this which matters, for Gam- 
betta then realized the epitome of 
happiness. In a few weeks Léonie 
would be his wife! She had prom- 
ised to marry him in December! 
The man’s joy was boundless. 


Forthwith he sought for, found 
and took a little cottage at Ville 
d’Avray—Les Jardies he called it— 
and set to work with boyish en- 
thusiasm to make of it a home for 
his_ bride. 

This, alas! fate destined it should 
never be. 

One day, late in November, while 
playing with a pistol in his study, 
Gambetta shot himself accidentally 
in the hand. “The wound did not 
seem serious, but for some reason 
it refused to heal; the state of the 
man’s general health, no doubt, de- 
layed it. Then complications set 
in; and in spite of the doctors’ care, 
in spite of Léonie’s devoted nursing, 
the patient daily grew weaker. An 
operation might perhaps have sav- 
ed him, but the doctors feared to 
perform it; and so on the 31st of 
December, robbed of his last chance 
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of life, the great patriot passed 
peacefully away. 

And Léonie was left alone, des- 
titute of all resources; Gambetta 
had given her all he had to give— 
himself. And now he had gone! 
For a while she gazed in silent 
anguish on his face. Then she 
kissed it lightly on the brow, and 
went her way—out into the world. 

She did not attend the funeral. 
Gambetta belonged to France. So 
she left it to France to honour him. 
She merely mourned him, and she 
mourned him truly till in 1906 
death set her free to join him. 
Her sorrow was inconsolable, and 
remorse made it bitter. 

Why, why had she been obsti- 
nate? Why had she refused to 
marry him when and as he asked? 
Oh, why? This became her great 
lament. And it was of her lover 
she thought, not of herself. Death 
had disclosed his secret, and, 
needless to say, there were some 
who misunderstood that secret, some 
even who believed that she had shot 
him. Gambetta shot by a jealous 
mistress! The Petit Journal, in a 
glaring article from the pen of a 
journalist more enterprising than 
imaginative, stated this to be a fact. 
No wonder, then, Léonie reproach- 
ed herself. There was a stain now 


on the great patriot’s memory, and 
she had caused that stain, she to 
whom his honour ever had been 
much more dear than life. 

“My tears,” she wrote at Rome, 
only a short while before her death, 
“can never cease to flow... and 
. . . for my obstinacy . . . I weep 
day and night.” ‘Here,’ she add- 
ed, “‘are only ruins, tombs, bones, 
relics, memories of the past! Those 
who triumphed and those who suf- 
fered alike are dead; a few inscrip- 
tions, a few ashes, that is all that 
remains of their joys and their 
grief! Life is uncertain and we 
must be as happy as we can. Ah!. 
if I could begin my life again, this 
time I would make no more mis- 
takes.” 

Still, she had with her also many 
sweet memories to give her com- 
fort. 


“To the light of my soul, 
To the star of my life, 
To Léonie Léon 
Sempre! Sempre.” 


Thus Gambetta once had written 
to her. And to have been the light 
of such a life as this, the star of 
such a soul—was that nothing? 

The words might surely have 
been engraved as a fitting epitaph 
on the little cross which marks her 
humble tomb at Auteuil. 


<—S) 


In the market-place one convinces by gestures, reasons make the pop- 


ulace distrustful. 


<1 


Who concerns himself any longer about the theologians—except the 


theologians? 


a 


SYLVIA 


WILLIAM GERHARDI 


I 


T was evening. I played that 
voluptuous bit from the Liebe- 

stod in Tristan, and Sylvia sat by 
and listened, absorbed. From the 
open window the moon swam out 
exactly as in romance, causing me 
to remember that I was not Ham- 
let but Romeo. I played louder 
and louder, till suddenly the door 
opened and the maid said: 

“Your aunt asks you to stop play- 
ing, as she has a migraine.” 

‘Come out on the balcony,” Syl- 
via said. 

“Hajthal 
last! 
calves!” 

She laughed—a lovely dingling 
laughter. 

“Tt’s dishonest to show too much 
of your legs. It upsets men’s equi- 
librium. Either don’t go so far, or 
if you do, then go the whole hog.” 

“Alexander” (she called me by 
my third name because George, she 
thought, was too common, and 
hamlet a little ridiculous )—‘‘Alex- 
ander, read me something.” 

“What?” 

“Anything. This.” 


High-heeled shoes at 
How they show off the 
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SYLVIA was the sort of 
girl who inspires you to re- 
cite emotional stanzas out 
of the works of the late Mr. 
Swinburne. Whether she 
understands them or not 
doesn’t matter—much. 
Eventually she marries you. 


‘“‘Whose book is this?” 


““Maman’s.”’ 


L-opened: and ‘reads. “wos. - Bes 
sides, Dorian, don’t deceive your- 
self. Life is not governed by will 
or intention. Life is a question of 
nerves, and fibres, and slowly built- 
up cells in which thought hides itself 
and passion has its dreams. You 
may fancy yourself safe, and think 
yourself strong. But a chance tone 
of colour in a room or a morning 
sky, a particular perfume that you 
had once loved and that brings sub- 
tle memories with it, a line from a 
forgotten poem that you had come 
across again, a cadence from a piece 
of music that you had ceased to 
play—lI tell you, Dorian, that it is 
on things like these that our lives 
depend.’ ” 

Sylvia had shut her eyes. 

“Lovely,” she murmured. 

Night, the patron of lovers and 
thieves, enwrapped us, casting upon 
us a thin veil of white mist. But 
the light was on in the corridor, 
and I had the feeling that every 
moment the door might fling open 
and my aunt would come in. This 
disconcerted me somewhat. A wick- 
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ed smell, as of burning fishbones, 
rose from behind the back-yard wall 
which the balcony overlooked. 

“To-morrow I’m going back to 
school,” she said, ‘‘and—and we’ve 
never been out by ourselves. What 
cold hands you have, Alexander.” 

“What is it like at your school?” 

“Quite nice,” she said. ‘“We play 
hockey.” 

A phenomenon of transformation. 
A Belgian girl after four years in 
an Irish Catholic convent in Japan 
came out an Irish colleen; there was 
even a trace of the delicious brogue 
in her accents. But withal there 
was a Latin warmth of grace in 
Sylvia which underlined her natur- 
ally acquired Anglicism. There was 
a British freedom in her, but she 
would remember the restraints of a 
Latin upbringing, what was at Brus- 
sels, and the ceremonious notions of 
her parents as to conduct that be- 
comes a Belgian young girl. And 
there was “something taking’ in 
such chastisement, as in a beautiful 
young horse submitting to the har- 
ness, or the discomfiture of orna- 
ment upon a lovely female form. 

“Play me something. Play me 
a nocturne, Dorian, and, as you 
play, tell me, in a low voice, how 
you kept your youth... .’” 

While I read aloud Sylvia “pre- 
pared” an expression of wonderment 
on her face, to show that she was 
sensitive to what I read. But she 
began to fret as I read on, absorb- 
ed, and nestled to me closely. Her 
nostrils widened as she breathed in 
the air. 

““The tragedy of old age is not 
that one is old, but that one is 
young....’”’ And although neither 


of us had anything to do with the 
tragedy of old age, here we kissed. 
A light breeze that moment wafted 
the smell of the burning fishbones 
upon us. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” she purled. 

I agreed. 

Besides, it was. 

““Lovie-dovie-cats’-eyes,” she said. 

‘““Why have you stopped play- 
ing, Dorian? Go back and give 
me the nocturne again. Look at 
that great honey-coloured moon that 
hangs in the dusky air. She is wait- 
ing for you to charm her, and if 
you play she will come closer to 
the earth: align? 7’ 

We kissed. 

And then we kissed again, this 
time independently of Dorian. 

She had soft warm lips, and I 
held my breath back—at some con- 
siderable inconvenience to myself. 
Then I released her, and began 
breathing as if I had just climbed 
up a very steep hill. 

“Go on, darling.” 

“What lovely hair you have.” 

“Wants washing,” she answered. 

I stretched out my tegs, my 
hands in my trouser pockets, and 
stared at the moon—and suddenly 
shot out: “Art thou not Lucifer?” 
(causing Sylvia a little shock) : 

. -. he to whom the droves 

Of stars that gild the morn in charge were 

given? 

The noblest of the lightning-wingéd loves, 

The fairest and the first-born child of Heaven? 
Look in what pomp the mistress planet moves, 

Rev’rently circled by the lesser seven; 

Such, and so rich, the flames that from thine eyes 
Oppress’d the common people of the skies. 

She stretched herself to my 
mouth the moment I finished, hav- 
ing, as it were, watched all this 
time till it was vacant. I kissed 
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her, with considerable passion. 
“What are all your names?” I 
asked. 

“Sylvia Ninon Thérése Anastathia 
Vanderflint.” 

“Ninon,” I said, and then repeat- 
ed lingeringly, sipping the flavour— 

“Sylvia Ninon. Sylvia Ninon. 
Sylvia,” I said, and took her hand. 
“Be not afeard: the isle is full of 
noises, sounds and sweet airs that 
give delight and hurt not. 


Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes 
voices, 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep 

Will make me sleep again; and then, in dream- 


ing, 

The clouds, methought, would open and show 
riches 

Ready to drop on me: that when I wak’d 

I cried to dream again.” 


“Who wrote this?” 

“Shakespeare.” 

“Tt’s—very lovely.” 

I trotted out such quotations as 
I could remember—my Sunday best, 
so to speak. And, presently, grasp- 
ing her passionately by the hand— 
‘Adorable dreamer,” I whispered, 
‘whose heart has been so romantic! 
who has given thyself so prodigally, 
given thyself to sides and to heroes 
not mine, only never to the Philis- 
tines! home of lost causes and for- 
saken beliefs and unpopular names 
and impossible loyalties!” 

“Who wrote it?” 

I wanted to say that I wrote it; 
but I told the truth. ‘‘Mathew Ar- 
nold wrote it,” I said. ‘“‘It’s about 


Oxford.” 
“Oh!” She was a little disap- 
pointed. “And I thought it was 


about a woman—who (she blushed) 
—who gave herself to some hero.” 
“No, darling, no.” 


After that I recited the passage 
about Mona Lisa, who, like the 
vampire; has been dead many times, 
and learned the secrets of the 
grave; and has been a diver in deep 
seas, and keeps their fallen day 
about her; and trafficked for strange 
webs with Eastern merchants: and, 
as Leda, was the mother of Helen 
of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the 
mother of Mary; and to whom all 
this has been but as the sound of 
lyres and flutes, that lives only in 
the delicacy with which it has mould- 
ed the changing lineaments, and 
tinged the eyelids and the hands. 

“Oh darling, let us talk of some- 
thing else.” 

“But I thought you liked—litera- 
tures « 

“Well, darling, I listened—for 
your sake. But you are so long, 
you've never finished.” 

“But good heavens!” I exclaim- 
ed. “Ive been trotting it out for 
your sake! I thought you liked 
books.” 

“This is too highbrow for me, 
darling.” 


“Highbrow! What do you like 
then?” 

“Oh, I like something more— 
fruity.” 


“What d’you mean?” 

“Anything with a lot of killing in 
ie 

“Of course, my case is different, 
I admit. When I cease earning my 
living by the sword I shall com- 
mence earning it by the pen.” 

“One day you will be a great 
author and I will read your story 
in the Daily Mail,” she said. 

“The Daily Mail! Why on earth 
the Daily Mail?” 


‘ 


hair, brushed back from the fore- 
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“They have serials there. Don’t 
you read them? I always do.” 


“Oh, well—yes, there are—lI 
know there are.” 

“I also write,” she said. 

oN our” 

“T do! Letters to the Press.” 
She went out and returning brought 
a newspaper. “I wrote this,” she 
said. 

Under a rubric headed ‘‘Ques- 


tions and Answers,” I read: 


“Do you think it wrong for one 
girl and one boy to go for a picnic 
up on an island by themselves ?”’ 


“T wrote this,” she said. 

“But why did you write it?” 

“I write—because I. want to 
know things. Besides, it’s nice to 
read one’s letters in the Press.” 

“And what is their answer?” 

“Here is their answer.” 
showed me: “Not necessarily.” 


I read on, questions from other 
correspondents. ‘What is the pro- 
per height and weight of a boy 
nineteen years and one month?” 
asked one. ‘Is he too young to be 
engaged?” asked another. “If you 
say yes, it'll be in time to save him, 
as he is my friend. I’d like to per- 
suade him to wait a while, but 
what’s your answer?” 

“Those others are silly,” she said, 
wrinkling her nose. 

I smiled. She looked at me with 
a long, searching glance, as if tak- 
ing stock of me as a man and a 
lover, while I, conscious of her 
scrutiny, manipulated an expression 
like this—M’m. There is something 
soft about my nose and mouth, like 
a rabbit’s. I forget whether I told 
you I’m good-looking? Sleek black 


She 


head—and all the rest of it. 

“You're so clever—and yet you're 
nothing much to look at,” she said. 

This, I must confess, astonished 
me. I have no shallow vanity—but 
this astonished me. Sleek black 
hair and all that sort of thing. It 
astonished me. 

“Never mind, darling, I don’t 
like handsome men,” she added. 

Now this sort of thing puzzles 
me. What am I to make of it? 

“T love you all the same,” she 
said. 

“How am I to understand it?” 

“H’m.  It’s—strange,” I said. 
And then, after a pause, again: 
“Tt’s strange.” 

I looked at her tenderly. “Lovie- 
dovie-cats’-eyes.”’ 

‘Now, darling, don’t be soppy.” 

“But I’m so—for you,” I replied. 

“No, darling, I don’t like this 
soppy stuff.” 

“Oh, my: ? 

She laughed her dingling, silvery 
laughter which was a lovely thing. 


II 


She leaned out of the train 
window and I came up to say good- 
bye. My hat nearly came off as 
we kissed, and so the kiss was too 
slight; we barely brushed each 
other’s lips. She stood at the win- 
dow and looked at me with her 
large, luminous eyes. Her broad 
black velvet hat gave her a kind 
of Spanish appearance, and there 
was her nose faintly retroussé, near- 
ly as good as her mother’s—but too 
heavily powdered. And pink pow- 
der on her cheeks, too. 
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“You have a natural complexion,” 
I told her, “but when you powder 
on the top you make it seem arti- 
ficial, and that’s a pity.” 

She laughed and showed a gold 
crown at the end of her mouth; and 
even that crown seemed exceedingly 
sympathetic. 

“Back to the Sacred Heart!” she 
purled, blinking. 

I looked up with something like 
anguish. ‘What will you do there 
all these long months without me?” 


“Well—Tll play hockey,” she 
said. 
III 
Now we are married. I watch 


her comb her hair and wash her 
face and brush her teeth; then get 
into bed—so trustfully. She sits 
there, a dark-curled, large-eyed, 
long-limbed little girl. Quickly she 
raises herself on her knees, and 
bringing her fingers together and 
closing her eyes—like an angel child 
—hurriedly mumbles her prayers; 
then falls back on the pillows and 
pulls the sheet to her chin. 

“Darling,” she says, “you have 
come to me.” 

I am grateful. Somehow I could 
never make myself believe that an- 
other human being loves me. She 
looked at me whimsically: 

“Pm your wife?” 

PViesua 

She was warm; she lay there all 
in a bundle, purring, “Mrr-mrr-mrr. 


She was with me—altogether 
mine; I was assuaged; and I could 
think of other things. I lay still, 
and my soul went out to the world. 


I was a serious young man, an in- 
tellectual. My thoughts went back 
to my ‘Record of the Stages in the 
Evolution of an Attitude, which was 
the central thing round which the 
world revolved. Released at last, 
my soul went forward with another, 
finer passion of the mind, and I 
could see things, near and disant 
with a minute acumen teeming in a 
pool of quivering sunlight. I sud- 
denly perceived the difference be- 
tween the subjective and objective 
aspects at the succeeding stages in 
the evolution of an attitude. And 
thinking of this difference between 
two aspects, I just as suddenly fell 
asleep. 

“Oh, my goodness,” she said, 
waking me. 

“What?” 

“Well, never mind,” she turned 
her back to me. 

“Well, if one can’t sleep then one 
must do the next best thing— 
think.” 

I was silent—thinking. 

“What are you thinking of?” she 
asked without turning round. 

“Well, I was reading this even- 
ing—just before going to bed—a 
book that, to my way of thinking, 
defines very clearly the difference 
between the subjective and objective 
attitudes in life and letters.” 

But when I spoke to Sylvia of 
the confusion of the terms ‘‘object- 
ive” and “subjective,” she looked as 
though she thought that it was a 
confusion which I succeeded in con- 
fusing further still in my painstak- 
ing efforts to elucidate the differ- 
ence; and I think she felt sorry for 
me. The trouble was that Sylvia 
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with all her charm was not an in- 
tellectual; but though I felt that my 
endeavour to raise the level of our 
conversation was doomed to fail- 
ure in advance, I nevertheless went 
on: ‘What is the meaning of ‘bet- 
ter,’ unless it be ‘better fitted to sur- 
vive’? Obviously ‘better,’ on this 
interpretation of its meaning, is in 
no sense a ‘subjective’ conception, 
but is as ‘objective’ as any concep- 
tion, can be. But yet all those who 
object to a subjective view of ‘good- 
ness,’ and insist upon its ‘objectivity’ 
would object just as strongly to this 
interpretation of its meaning as to 
any ‘subjective’ interpretation. Ob- 
viously, therefore,’ I continued, 


looking at Sylvia, who only blinked’ 


repeatedly the while, “obviously, 
what they are really anxious to con- 
tend for is not merely that good- 
ness is ‘objective,’ since they are 
here objecting to a theory which is 
‘objective’; but something else. But 
something else,’ I said, looking at 
Sylvia. 

“Darling, talk of something else,” 
she said. ‘This is difficult for me 
to understand.” 

I am an intellectual, and I do not 
like to be interrupted in the midst 
of an elusive analysis, the less so 
when this analysis is none too clear 
even for an intellectual. 

“I’m an intellectual,” I said. “A 
purist. I can’t be for ever kissing 
and cuddling.” 

‘You talk to me like a teacher,” 
she complained. 

“All the more reason why you 
should listen attentively. And so 
where have we left off? Ah, yes. 
But something else. And it is this 
same fact—the fact that, on any 


‘subjective’ interpretation, the very 
same kind of thing which, under 
some circumstances is better than 
another, would, under others, be 
worse—which constitutes, so far as 
I can see—” (I looked at her again, 
and she gave me a bright, anxious 
gaze, as though frightened that I 
might lose the thread)——“‘so far as 
I can see, the fundamental objection 
to all ‘subjective’ interpretations. Is 
that quite clear?” 

Sylvia tickled me. 

“Go to sleep,” I said, tenderly. 

“Kiss me good-night.” 

I kissed her tenderly on the left 
eye. Beautiful, beautiful eye! 

She curled up close to my side. 

I kissed her again, close on the 
mouth, with considerable passion, 
and then said: 

“Go to sleep.” 

And she purrs, having bundled 
tightly around me, “Mrr-mrr-mrr. 

” 


DANGEROUS DocTRINEs.—“If a 
doctrine is true, it cannot produce 
other than good results and respect 
and promote everything that is 
good. It is idle to worry about its 
possibly being misunderstood by 
others or about the evil effects it 
might produce by being thus mis- 
understood, and to take the stupid- 
ity of one’s neighbour for granted. 
If we did this, we should never 
know what to do. Every word, 
even silence itself, might be mis- 
understood. There is only one way 
of demolishing a theory, and that 
is to show that it is logically wrong 
and on that account pernicious.’’— 
(Benedetto Croce.) 


A MEMORY 


By HERBERT L. KAHAN 


The love of brother and sister has been outlawed 

by society. But this story will probably remind 

many a reader that just such a love was perhaps 
the only one worth remembering. 


OWARDS the end of a hot 
afternoon in early summer 
James Worcester sat in Hyde Park 
with his married sister, Dorothy 
Mitchell. Their conversation had 
flagged; but they were so content 
to be in each other’s company, after 
a long separation, that they accept- 
ed their silence. He had been think- 
ing how little changed she was: how 
very little changed, for example, 
from what she was in that war sum- 
mer, ten years ago, when she was 
only twenty-two and he only twelve. 
Yes, she was quite the same. She 
was a little slimmer then, of course, 
and there might not have been 
hardly noticeable lines at the cor- 
ners of her mouth and between her 
eyes. She was tall, and her straight 
figure had a slender massiveness. 
Her hair and eyes were black, and 
she had lost neither the oval ruddi- 
ness of her cheeks nor the sudden 
whiteness beyond the colouring. 
How distinctly he remembered 
the details of that far-off summer 
of war! But, then, they were sig- 
nificant, and the fact behind them, 
his love for Dorothy, was of first 


importance to him. The whole fam- 
ily, his mother, his sisters Anne, 
Margaret, and Dorothy, his two 
brothers, had stayed at a resort on 
the south-west coast. They had a 
large house, a curious place full of 
windows, within sight of the sea. 
Beyond the garden lawn were a few 
apple and pear trees, but the fruit 
had been eaten long before it had 
ripened. 

He had known, even at that time, 
what Dorothy meant to him. He 
had already felt how much of the 
joy went out of life in her absence, 
anger, or mere disapprobation. In- 
deed, he was dependent on her 
moods; he was obscurely account- 
able to her; and he had never just 
taken her for granted, as he had 
Anne and Margaret. She was, at 
once, remote and intimate, with her 
clear, fierce spirit, so charming, yet 
so dangerous and inexorable. He 
had entrusted her with his sense of 
security and it had never occurred 
to him that she was capable of in- 
justice or of making a mistake. 


They took possession of their 
seaside house at the end of July, 
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and they were due to leave in the 
middle of September; but they had 
spent only a fortnight together. 
Margaret was then forced to return 
to her Whitehall office, to which she 
had so unnecessarily and unreason- 
ably bound herself at the beginning 
of the war, and Dorothy, as a mat- 
ter of course, went back to Town 
with her. 

Those first two weeks had been 
delightful and they had had, for 
him, one moment of keen and bit- 
ter excitement. It was then that he 
saw Dorothy in the full strength of 
her body and her will. He had in 
mind, even now, the acrid and ex- 
hilarating sensation he had had 
then. 

It happened one morning, after a 
night of violent storm, when he and 
Dorothy had played at surf-riding. 
They were watched by a crowd 
huddled up against the crumbling 
base of the cliffs, beyond the thin 
beach waves. He had been terribly 
afraid; he had only joined her be- 
cause he could never have looked 
on at her risk. He had scarcely 
been able to undress with his trem- 
bling fingers and he had stretched 
his arms in nervous ecstasies. As 
they made their way to the shore, 
their waterproofs beat  stingingly 
against their bare legs. Dorothy 
had been, for him, hard and unsee- 
ing; and, when she stood on the 
sands, with her long, white limbs 
naked, with the piece of blue silk, 
as though swathed, round her 
trunk, he seemed to have lost touch 
with her. She appeared to have 
been suddenly absorbed in that grey 
world, to have become part of the 
rough sea and tireless wind. She 


had imposed herself on him. Far 
from the shore, hidden from them 
by a belt of flashing broken water, 
the waves had buried them. Dor- 
othy was planted, with back curved 
against their onslaught, and she 
held the plank of wood from dan- 
gerously tossing to and fro. She 
had commanded him, laughing, her 
teeth flashing in her dark, stream- 
ing face; and suddenly as, leaping 
through the foam, she heard the 
grating of wood on sand, she had 
caught him round the body and they 
had sprawled together to the feet 
of their audience. 

Later in the same day, the 
weather had cleared. At four 
o’clock, strolling about the town, he 
had met Dorothy, and they had had 
tea together under the hot sun, on 
a high balcony overlooking the sea. 
While he sat there, opposite the 
beautiful girl of whom he was, even 
then, consciously proud in the eyes 
of the world, he had touched a mo- 
ment of absolute happiness. His 
sense of entire well-being had been 
intensified by his recognition of the 
contrast between their companion- 
ship in the morning and the after- 
noon. People at neighbouring tables 
looked at them, and he remembered 
how she had leant across to him, 
conferring with him over the menu, 
intent, her shoulders raised and her 
elbows on the embroidered white 
cloth. 

The fourteen days before her re- 
turn with Margaret were gone be- 
fore they were all well accustomed 
to their surroundings. As the time 
for her departure drew near, he 
had become restless under the 
weight of a vague depression. 
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There were moments when he could 
scarcely trust himself to speak. The 
sad light of the long evenings had 
penetrated him with its melancholy. 
And yet he was under the compell- 
ing and traditional necessity of hid- 
ing his feelings. 

She left with Margaret at five 
o'clock of a stifling day. He had 
walked dejectedly to the station 
with George; the others had all 
gone by car. He was the last to 
say good-bye to Dorothy. ‘I’m 
sorry you're going,” he had mut- 
tered. Afterwards, when he had 
gone off alone, staring moodily at 
the ground, his mind had been filled 
with the thought that a month 
would pass before he would see her 
again. A month that she would 
spend in London, alone with Mar- 
garet and their father, with the real 
danger of an air-raid day and night. 
He had wandered down to the 
beach which was becoming gradual- 
ly deserted: and the sounds of the 
evening, like tea things clashed and 
laughed over, had seemed to him 
intimately sorrowful. He had found 
something acutely piteous in the 
forsaken sand castles. He _ sat 
down on one, facing the sea, and he 
had thought of the waves breaking 
there all through the lonely night 
and all through the lonely winter. 

In the course of a few days, he 
emerged from his low spirits, al- 
though to him, there was something 
wanting everywhere. There was not 
the same gaiety; and the return to 
a sobered and diminished household 
after a long escapade gave him, in 
his sense of contrast, an emotion of 
disillusionment. Often, rejoicing in 
the brightness of the sea, the sun, 


and the wind, he had thought of it 
as of an immediate, makeshift 
beauty bringing nearer, in its mere 
enjoyable passage, his return to 
London. 

Every morning, his heart beating, 
he had looked in the papers for 
news of an air-raid on London; and 
every morning, seeing no such news, 
he would have a mood of reckless 
pleasure in all the little events of 
life. Such had been his manner of 
returning thanks to fate for his re- 
lief. 

Dorothy sent him frequent let- 
ters. ‘They would be full of detail 
about theatres and visits and they 
often. ended with: “We send our 
love and ten shillings to be divided 
between you.’ Margaret would 
scribble that she missed them all: 
“We are looking forward to your 
being back.” He had looked for- 
ward, too! He had been secretly 
sustained by the thought of Dor- 
othy. He knew that, for the first 
day or two after their separation, 
there would be a sort of formality 
between them. She would be so- 
licitous, just as though he were a 
stranger. He had perceived this pe- 
culiarity in their relationship on for- 
mer occasions; and he waited to 
feel its charm. For the rest, this 
sentiment had by no means taken 
complete possession of his mind. It 
had just been one, in a long series, 
where each had been necessary to 
his enjoyment of life. 

They came, eventually, near the 
last week-end of their stay in that 
gay western resort, so impersonal 
for them in spite of the pleasure it 
had yielded. It was Thursday and 


they were leaving for London on 
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the following Tuesday. He had 
caught-a rumour that Anne was 
going back before the others, the 
next afternoon, on Friday. This 
news had seriously disturbed him 
with a sense of tension and strug- 
gle. He found Anne seated in a 
deck chair on the sands. She was 
the eldest of the sisters, then, per- 
haps, twenty-three, a blonde with a 
charming manner. She assured him 
that she was going to Town on the 
following day. He stood before 
her, his hands thrust in his blazer 
pockets. 

“Can I go with you?” he had de- 
manded.. She regarded him with 
her affectionate and attentive polite- 
ness. 
questions. 

“Of course you can. Just ask 
mother, too. Tell her I said I’d 
like you for a companion.” His 
mother had showed the same atti- 
tude. It was impossible to say how 
much those two had divined; it had 
been part of their code to behave 
thus honourably towards their jun- 
iors. 

He was joyous; and then he be- 
gan thinking, with nameless appre- 
hension, of his meeting with Dor- 
othy, which would now take place, 
as it were, isolated. He had sent 
off the telegram announcing the 
time of their arrival. In the eve- 
ning he had stared at the blue 
waters of the Channel and had 
thought that, if only there were no 
air-raid on London before he met 
Dorothy, all would be well. After 
that the world might come down 
about their ears. . 

At four o’clock on the following 
day, he left for London with Anne. 


She was discreet, asking no’ 


The remainder of the family had 
escorted them to the station. It 
was very warm and the sun seemed 
to have made little progress from 
the zenith; but it had occurred to 
him, leaning out of the window as 
the seaside platform slipped by, 
that, when next he stepped from the 
train, it would be at Waterloo, full 
of evening shadows, with Dorothy 
on the watch for him. 

For more than three hours, in 
an empty compartment, he sat in 
a corner, opposite Anne, looking 
out of the window. They hardly 
exchanged a word, but, whenever 
they glanced at each other, her 
eyes raised from her book and his 
turned from the countryside, she 
would smile beautifully, with that 
animated and infectious smile so 
well known among them. They 
had had tea together over a heavy 
silver-plated tray that she had bal- 
anced on her knees. 

His secret disturbance had in- 
creased as they approached London. 
He shivered with excitement. He 
was afraid of meeting Dorothy, 
shrinking from the force of his own 
emotion, and yet the prospect of 
her not being at Waterloo to wel- 
come him was intolerable. He wish- 
ed, with a sense of terrible uneasi- 
ness, that their arrival might be de- 
layed. ‘‘We are nearly there,” he 
had said to Anne in his trouble. 
The light of the departed sun shone, 
in a bronze glow, on serried roofs. 
They slowed down at a large station 
and, thinking it the terminus, he 
had started nervously to his feet. 

‘‘Not yet,’ Anne smiled, ‘‘another 
ten minutes.” 

He had resettled himself with re- 
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lief as though they had twelve more 
hours to go. But as he stared at 
the width of rails converging on 
their destination his heart beat heav- 
ily and he felt a bodily sinking 
which yet gave him no alarm. 

He caught, from the inner curve 
of a bend, a sight of the glass roof. 
Anne stood up and took a small 
case down from the rack. 

“TI hope they’re here,” he whis- 
pered, in a strangled voice. They 
were enveloped slowly in the gloom 
of the station. He saw people run- 
ning on the platform, someone way- 
ed at him and opened the door 
from outside. 

“There you are!” cried a voice. 
He found himself on the platform. 


“Hullo, Dorothy,” he said, with 
immense effort. She must have 
heard the drag in his voice and felt 
the strength in his clutch on her 
arm, for she stooped suddenly and 
he was lost in a close embrace. The 
world had seemed gone for him 
and he was only conscious of his 
hands clasped round her neck and 
his motionless face pressed to hers. 
It was long afterwards when he be- 
came aware of Margaret’s saying, 
“What about me, old thing?” and 
of her fingers grasping his shoulder. 

They had all made their way to 
a taxi through groups of soldiers. 
He sat in a dark corner near Dor- 
othy and listened to the laughing 
clarity of her tones. At home, the 
peace of the vast rooms seemed so 
different from the brooding, stirring 
quietness of the seaside house. Be- 
fore going up to bed he had come 
across Dorothy alone in the draw- 
ing-room. He made out her shin- 


ing dress as she sat by an open 
window. 

“I ant glad to be back,” he had 
said. She took this in silence, smil- 
ing. He had been suddenly over- 
whelmed by the thought of what 
she meant to him. 

“T love you, Dorothy,” he added. 

“Of course,” she rejoined, mov- 
ing slightly. 

“IT mean that I love you more 
than I do anyone else.” He had 
struggled for speech. ‘You do 
everything for me, you know every- 
thing about me,” he had burst out. 
He had left her slowly as she sat 
in the luminous immobility of her 
light frock. 

It was true. He loved her then, 
as now, with the combined force of 
his intellect and his emotion. His 
attachment was reasoned and pro- 
found. And yet, quite naturally, 
two years after that meeting, he 
had gone away to become a naval 
cadet; and she, through ten years, 
when he saw her less and less fre- 
quently, had grown from the clear 
and violent girl to this woman at 
his side, mother of children. She 
knew how to live, how to partake 
of all the joys. 

He looked at her on the seat in 
Hyde Park. 

“Let’s go,” she said, with anima- 
tion, “I want to see my babies be- 
fore they’re put to bed.” 

He stood up, tall and broad- 
shouldered. His manner towards 
her suggested a certain scrupulous, 
even rigid politeness. As they walk- 
ed on, he observed :— 

“I was thinking about that sum- 
mer at Bournemouth.” 
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‘Were you?” she said gravely. 

“T was only twelve,” he continu- 
ed, ‘“‘but you’ve no idea what I went 
through.” 

“T knew something,” she remark- 
ed, ‘‘on the night you came home.” 

“Believe me, Dorothy,” he said, 
“T’m not one to live in retrospect 
and sentimental regrets for what 
was good as well as bad. But you 
and my whole idea of you seem to 
make for the stability and integrity 
of my life. I count on you. While 


oh) 


you are here, I’ll never be afraid of 
living my life and I'll have no fear 
whatever of losing my sense of its 
integrity. I assure you, you are my 
guarantee against—well, say against 
sentimental corruption, among other 
things.” 

“Oh, I shall always be here,”’ she 
returned smiling, “so that you can 
go on living in the present without 
feat.) 

“T ask for nothing more,” he 
said. 


To HELEN, WITH A BOTTLE OF SCENT 
By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


Sage titillator of a thousand noses, 

Old Hafiz the Perfumer, years ago 

Boiled down two gardensful of yellow roses 
And skimmed the gold froth from the sumptuous brew; 
Then strained it out into a crystal vat 

To work and settle during certain moons 

As ordered in the thirteenth Caliphate; 

Then boiled again and stirred with silver spoons 
Till shrunk to half; and so, by slow degrees, 
Boiled and laid up and boiled again, till fined 
To pure quintessence purged of subtlest lees. 


Then, death at hand, he chose with artist’s mind 
This curious flask embossed with bees and flowers, 
And drop by drop with trembling hand distilled 
The priceless attar—whose insidious powers, 
Helen, I place at your command, though chilled 
With aching doubts lest you, while up in town, 
Shedding its sunny fragrance on the air, 

Should trap the dashing Captain Archy Brown 
Or twang the heartstrings of some millionaire. 


In the stories of no other 
writer I can think of are the 


AFTER THE 


elegancies of female decep- ‘TRANSGRESSION 


tion so dazzlingly set forth. 
~ This ts the first of a series 
that will fascinate you. 


T is ten o'clock at night. 

A young woman of about 
twenty-five, Mme. de Robertier, is 
alone in her bedroom, seated at a 
small English mahogany desk, light- 
ed by a small lamp. A sealed letter 
is lying before her; the long mauve 
envelope as yet bears no superscrip- 
tion, 

Mme. de Robertier is partially 
disrobed, which is marvellously be- 
coming to her. She is a small and 
somewhat pronounced blonde. 

She has been weeping a great 
deal, and her eyelids and cheeks 
bear the trace of tears. 

MMe. DE ROBERTIER (meditating). 

If I had a little courage, any real 
spirit, I would write and tell my 
husband the truth. I would say to 
him: “There—I am a wretch—un- 
worthy of you. Because your busi- 
ness affairs, the business that in- 
terests us both equally, has kept you 
far away from me, I| have deceived 
you; I have allowed a man to make 
love to me. And what a man! A 
brainless fop, a perfect idiot. It is 
true he has handsome black eyes 
and the hands of a prince. He also 
bears a great name, Marquis de 
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By 
MARCEL PREVOST 


Hermoso. But that is certainly no 
reason for betraying, after two years 
of a happy wedded life, you who 
love me, you whom I love. For I 
love you, alas! Yes, Jean, I love 
you, particularly now—much more 
than that insipid de Hermoso, who 
was making love to me this evening, 
from five to seven, at his house in 
the Rue de la Baume.” 


(Reflux of recollections. Mme. 
de Robertier loses the thread of her 
thoughts for an instant and then 
picks them up again.) 


That is what I should write to 
M. de Robertier, if I had any self- 
respect. It would be honest, loyal, 
and (a pause) absurd. For, after 
all, the worst thing that can happen 
to a husband in such an affair is for 
him to hear about it. To-day, from 
five to seven, M. de Robertier was 
just as peaceful, just as happy as 
on other days. 

I cannot reasonably be expecied 
to make my husband unhappy by an 
excess of loyalty. Presently I will 
write Jean a nice affectionate letter 
—I will be even a little passionate 
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(he loves to get passionate letters 
when he’s far away from me). 
And the same post shall take to de 
Hermoso this little note, which I 
wrote directly I left his house. 

My husband will receive his let- 
ter the day after to-morrow. Her- 
moso will get his to-morrow. They 
will take it to him in bed, just at 
noon. It will be a pleasant awaken- 
ing for him. 

I must reread it. 


(She tears open the envelope, un- 
folds the letter, and reads it in a 
whisper.) 


‘Monsieur: 

“You have shamefully abused the 
confidence placed in you by a good 
woman. When I went to your 
house I thought, according to your 
promise, that it was simply to ex- 
amine your bric-a-brac and then 
leave. After what has occurred you 
will understand that I cannot ever 
see you again. But I want you to 
distinctly understand that I adore 
my husband and that I feel for you 
the most profound contempt. 


“JACQUELINE.” 


(She meditates for a moment, 
still holding the note in her hand.) 


It’s very imprudent writing to 
that man in this fashion. He need 
only show it at the club. No one 
could mistake its meaning. And be- 
sides (an imperceptible smile) the 
phrase “bric-a-brac” is not a very 
happy one. I was so agitated.... 
But the word “contempt” is perfect. 


(She tears up the letter and be- 
gins another, taking care to dis- 
guise her writing.) 


“Monsieur : 

‘You have broken your word. I 
did what I have done because I 
was sure you would conduct your- 
self like a gentleman. You have 
cruelly undeceived me. Henceforth 
you will understand that it will be 
impossible for me to see you again. 
But I want you to distinctly under- 
stand that I adore my husband and 
that I feel for you the most pro- 
found contempt. 

(She meditates again.) 

That is not so compromising— 
but, after all, it is rather silly. “I 
did what I have done.” That 
doesn’t mean anything. Yes, it’s 
decidedly clumsy. And Hermoso 
used to be in love with Mme. Les- 
coeuvre, who writes so well. No, 
it won’t do yet. 


(She tears up the letter and be- 
gins another.) 


“Monsieur: 

“T ask you as a favor to efface 
from your memory, as I have done 
from mine, what took place to-day. 
It is to your honor as a gentleman 
that I appeal. All is ended and 
forgotten, I hope. I adore my 
husband and I feel for you ti 

(She stops.) 


No. If I write in that tone I 
cannot tell him that I feel the most 
profound contempt for him. Three 
lines higher up I call him a gentle- 
man. It would be well if I said 
simply: “I adore my husband.” 

That’s better! But to say “I 
adore my husband” the day after— 
He'll surely laugh. And, after all, 
who can blame Lim? Have I really 
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anything to reproach him with? 
He only did what every man would 
do. I accepted an invitation to his 
house, under the pretext of seeing 
his bric-a-brac—but, to be frank, I 
knew well enough that he would not 
keep as calm as if he were a guide 
in a museum. Oh! I made sure I 
could defend myself, and resist. 
And even now I do not know how 
it happened . . . (a petulant mo- 
tion). Besides, it was Jean’s fault. 
He has no business to leave me 
alone so long. 


(She meditates again.) 


Poor Jean! So far away and 
thinking of me. He little suspects! 
Oh! how I will love him when he 
comes back! 


(She destroys the letter that she 
has just written, and begins once 
more. ) 


“Monsieur: 


“I ask you as a favor to efface 
to-day from your memory, as I shall 
do from mire. All must be ended 
and forgotten. On these condi- 
tions I will retain a very sad re- 
membrance of you, but without hate 
and without contempt. 

the. 


(She reads it over.) 


That is excellent. Calm, digni- 
fied, and sad. And, besides, it 
will not hurt the poor man’s feel- 
ings so much. To tell the truth, I 
did encourage him a little. 

Now, shall I send this to him to- 
night? All the post-offices are 
closed. Betsy will see the address 


and gossip about it in the kitchen. 
It would be better if I post it my- 
self to-morrow morning as I go to 
the Louvre. So now I'll go to bed. 


(She undresses, says her prayers, 
and gets into bed. Eight hours’ 
sound sleep. About half-past nine 
next morning Betsy enters her mis- 
tress’s room.) 


MME. DE ROBERTIER (awakening). 
“Well? what is it?” 
BETsy. 


“A large basket of flowers, ma- 
dame!” 


MMe. DE ROBERTIER (slowly re- 
covering her wits). 


“Flowers? Oh, yes. ... I know 
what it is. . . . Open the shutters 
and bring them in.” 

(Betsy obeys. The basket 1s full 


of fine red and white roses. Betsy 
exits.) 
MoE. DE ROBERTIER. 
“What a sweet thought! . . . the 
day after, when I wake. Poor 


man! ... And [ had written him 
such a nasty letter too!” 


(She goes to the mahogany desk, 
opens her letter written the evening 
before, and rereads it. She walks 
up and down the room for a few 
minutes. She stops before the 
cheval glass, and finds with satis- 
faction that her sleep has restored 
the freshness of her complexion. 


TON 
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She returns to the desk, and crum- sad. I would like to forget yester- 

ples up the letter.) day. I cannot. Pity me! ts: 
“No, I cannot send him that J. 

after those flowers.” (Rereads it.) 


That’s very nice, and just as dig- 
(She sits down and rapidly writes nified as the other. I will post it 
the following.) on my way to the Louvre. 
(She rings for Betsy, and pro- 
“Thank you so much. Iam very ceeds to dress herself.) 


MINIATURE 


Your skin is snow, 

Your henna is wet-black still, 
As your fingers and palms will 
Prettily show. 

It would pass all skill 

To render so 

On a tiny page 

A black bird in an ivory cage. 
—From The Arabian Nights. 


<1 


ADVENTURER 


I am a soldier led aside from duty 
By many things. 

I was an eagle, but the hand of beauty 
Captured my wings. 


I am a soldier whom you must not censure, 
Seeing that she 

Bound me and threw me, left me to adventure 
In love’s dark sea. 


—From The Arabian Nights. 


JOAN 
LA 
ROMEE 


By 
FRANK HARRIS 


The simplest and most dar- 

ing interpretation yet made 

of the legend of Joan d’Arc 

—by the simplest and most 

daring English writer 
living. 


ACT f:; SCENE 1 


(Cottage Room at Home at Dom- 
remy ) 


As the curtain goes up Joan en- 
ters, a girl of thirteen with a wound 
bleeding on her forehead—and 
round her waist a bag with stones 


in it. (Enter Mother) 
MOTHER. 


(Exclaims) What have you been 
doing, Joan? Yov’re all bleeding! 
(Draws the child to her and tries 
to staunch the blood.) What a deep 
wound and bruise! How did you 
get it? 


JOAN. 
Clodding the Burgundians at 
Maxey. 

MOTHER. 


But, why, Child? They've done 


us no harm. 
JOAN. 


They're our enemies — and 
friends of the Goddams! 


MOTHER. 
The Goddams! 


Joan! 
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JOAN. 


The English always say ‘God- 
dam,’ it’s the curse that will send 
them to Hell when they die! 


MOTHER. 


Joan, Joan! You can’t right the 
wrongs of the world! 


JOAN. 


Let them go back to their own 
country, why should they come to 
us here in France; they are always 
murdering and stealing! 


BOYS. 


(Outside, shouting) Come out, 
Joan! The Goddams are after us! 
Come out; we want you! 


JOAN. 
(Cries) I’m coming. 
MOTHER. 


No, no, Joan, you mustn’t’ go; 
you're getting a big girl now. 


JOAN. 
But I promised, Mother. 
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MOTHER. 


But I don’t want you hurt. 


JOAN. 


The hurt doesn’t matter, Mother. 
I won’t go again, but this once. 


MOTHER. 


Please, Joan! This summer you'll 
have your First Communion. (Opens 
door, Left—and in surge four or 
five boys, calling, ‘Come, Joan’) 
Joan isn’t coming with you. Go 
away! You bad boys. Fancy want- 
ing a girl to lead you to fight! 


FIRST BOY. 


Joan isn’t like a girl. She’s as 


brave as a man and strong. 
MOTHER. 


Get away with you! Joan isn’t 
going with you. I forbid her. (The 
boys slink off). 


JOAN. 
This once, Mother! 


MOTHER. 


No, no, Joan! What would 
Father Jacob say? You know, you 
promised him you'd be a good girl 
and learn all your prayers. 


JOAN. 


(Takes off the bag, and puts it 
in the corner, Right; with quick re- 
solve, comes back and kisses her 
Mother.) Forgive me, dear, I'll 
not go with the boys again. I know 
nearly all the prayers; by Complines 
I shall know them all. I'll go into 
the garden and learn them. 
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MOTHER. 


That’s my dear Joan! (Kisses 
Joan) You can learn quicker than 
any one when you want to. Now, I 
must get to work. (Joan goes to 
door, Right, with long, loving 
glance. Empty stage to show lapse 
of time, Joan then returns, serious 
and hesitating to her mother who 
has entered before her.) 


JOAN. 


Mother, I want to ask you some- 
thing, something strange: did any 
one tell you, as a girl, to go to 
Rome? 

MOTHER. 


What do you mean, dear? Of 
course, I spoke of it to my Con- 
fessor, but he didn’t wish me to 
go; every One was against me. It’s 
a long way, and dangerous—but 
why do you ask? 


JOAN. 


Because, oh, Mother—while I 
was in the garden the other day, 
the Church Bells began to ring, and 
I tried to picture Heaven to myself 
and God and His Angels; oh, it 
must be lovely; when suddenly a 
glorious figure stood before me; it 
was Saint Michael, and he said, ‘Be 
a good girl, Joan, and God will give 
you great things to do!’ Oh, 
Mother, what does it mean? I won- 
dered whether some vision like that 
I told you to go to Rome, and I 
thought I’d ask you. 


MOTHER. 


No, Joan, I had no such vision. 


But how did you know it was Saint 
Michael? 
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JOAN. 


I saw him, Mother: you know 
from the corner of our garden, you 
can see the church door and the 
great window with pictures, and, 
whenever the bells ring, I let myself 
float away and then the pictures 
come to me like those in the 
Church, but living. (After a pause) 
Mother, Mother—yesterday, Saint 
Catherine came and told me the 
poor little Dauphin wanted me, and 
if I were good, I’d be sent to help 
him. Oh, Mother, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful? You know he ought to 
be king! 

MOTHER. 


Oh, Joan, but how would you get 
to the Dauphin? The Burgundians 
and English are everywhere—and 
you’re a woman now—Oh, it would 
be ton dangerous! 


JOAN. 


Mother, God is everywhere, and 
His Angels. I have no fear. Saint 
Catherine kissed me yesterday. I 
felt so strong, as if I could do any- 
thing she told me to do, o1 go any- 
where. 

MOTHER. 


You must come tomorrow to con- 
fession. And you must tell Father 
Dominique all you have seen, and 
what the Angels say. Oh, my Joan, 
it is wonderful, but be careful! 


JOAN. 


I will, Mother, I will. I am 
glad I told you; I was sure you'd 
understand, Mother, dear. I hope 
that Saint Michael will come to me 
today. Oh, Mother, he comes 


straight from the King of Heaven! 
And when He goes away, I want to 
go with”Him. I can’t help crying 
when He goes—(Weeps). 


MOTHER, 


You've not told your father? 


JOAN. 


(Choking back her tears) Oh, 
no! Mother, no one but you. He’d 
laugh at me, or scold me. Now I'll 
go out again into the garden, to 
my corner; and when the bells are 
ringing, the Saints will come down 
to me. Oh, Mother, who will come 
today? What shall I hear? [ll 
tell you all about it afterwards. 
You, Dear! (Exit Joan!) 

(Mother busies herself about the 
room. Bells are heard in the dis- 
tance). 

JOAN. 


(Enters, calling: Mother! 
Mother!) 

(Her Mother turns to her) 
Mother, Saint Margaret came to 
me today. She told me that I must 
be good, and I should be sent to 
drive the English out of France, 
and to crown the little Dauphin at 
Reims and make him our King! 
Oh, Mother, it’s so wonderful, it 
makes me proud and humble at the 
same time. Why did God choose 
me, a poor girl? Saint Margaret 
told me my thoughts even must all 
be pure, and she kissed me just as 
Saint Catherine does. 


MOTHER. 


(Takes Joan in her arms) Sweet, 
you must not cry, dear. There, 
there. (Dries her eyes). We must 
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be careful, sweet, and you must do 
nothing rashly. Let us first hear 
what Father Dominique will say. 
JOAN. 
(Swallowing her tears) Yes, 
Mother! It makes me so happy! 


ACTvi:: SCENE 2 


(Three Years Later) 
SAME ROOM: DOMREMY 


Joan and her Mother, Father, 
Pierre 


JOAN. 


I must go to  Vaucouleurs, 
Mother; Uncle says that Robert de 
Baudricourt can help me to get to 
the little Dauphin. [ve always 
wanted to help France—trampled 
on by those foul English; and the 
Dauphin is at Chinon. 


MOTHER. 


My Joan, I wish you'd put that 
idea out of your head. It’s too 
dangerous, it frightens me. And 
do you know who’s been here? 
Pierre! . . . He loves you, Joan, 
and your father is determined you 
shall marry him. 


JOAN. 


Oh, I know, Mother, but I can- 
not see him. I told him long ago 
that I had given myself to God, as 
much as if I had taken the veil, but 
he will not understand. I’m sorry, 
but I had better not see him. Saint 
Margaret told me only the other 
day that I must not think of any- 
thing but my Mission, and I should 
only hurt Pierre! It hurts me too, 


to deny him, hurts dreadfully. Oh, 
Mother, help me! Persuade him to 
forget me. We must die to human 
weakness if we would do the Divine 
Will. I must go to Vaucouleurs. 


MOTHER. 


He would marry you, you know, 
Joan, and you would be happy, I 
think. He’s a good fellow, and I 
should see your children before I 
die. 

JOAN. 

Oh, Mother, Mother, you wring 
my heart! I must not even think of 
it; my way is marked out for me. 


MOTHER. 


Here he is, John; he would not 
be denied—and your father too! 
(Enter Father and Pierre) 


PIERRE. 


I heard you were going away, 
Joan, I wanted to see you before 
you went. 

FATHER. 


Go and kiss her, my boy, she is 
yours. She promised you. Don’t 
stand off like a fool! (Pierre moves 
towards her). 


JOAN. 


(Shaking her head) Father! 
Father! Please! (Holding up her 
hand) (To Pierre): You know I 


never did promise you. 
PIERRE. 


You said you cared for me, Joan. 
And if you want to drive the Eng- 
lish out of France, why not marry 
me and Ill help you? I want you 
so, I cannot bear you to go away. 
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You often said you liked me, Joan! 

And so [ did, and do: but my 
Voices always held me away from 
you. I must obey them and go 
into France. 


FATHER. 


She shall not go, I promise you. 
I'd rather see her drowned. Why 
don’t you kiss her? All women and 
girls too want to be loved and 
kissed ! 

JOAN. 


Father you don’t know what 
you're saying. I’ve always tried to 
do what you wish till now, but I 
must obey God and His Saints! 


Father—please! (Holds up her 
hand against him). 
FATHER. 
(Shrugs his shoulders) It’s all 
conceit! and dreaming! Saints— 


bah! 
JOAN. 


You must put me out of your 
head, Pierre, altogether. If I had 
a Nun’s habit on, you would not 
speak of marriage to me—and in 
reality, Ihave. Iam dedicate; you 
must not even think of love for me. 


PIERRE. 


If you fail at Vaucouleurs, as you 
did last year, I shall be here and 
waiting for you—you know that. 
I can’t give you up. Won't you 
come some time to our wood, Joan? 
and the Fairy Tree? 


JOAN. 


Oh, Pierre, I must not. (Tears in 
eyes and voice) I’m sorry; but I 
can’t. No! No! That is all past 


(hy 


and over. Forgive and forget me. 
(Pierre flings out): I can never 
forget you—never! I’ll be here— 
waiting— 
FATHER. 


(Following) A good husband, my 
girl, is better than all your Saints! 
(To his wife) You shouldn’t en- 


courage her, you know. I tell you 
plainly, I won’t have it. It'll lead 
to no good. 

MOTHER. 


(Takes Joan in her arms) Joan, 
I feel too as if I were going to lose 
you. 
JOAN. 


Lost in this world, Mother, we 
shall be found in Heaven, and there 
together always. 


ACT. Ta sCHNES3 


(Room in Castle at Vaucouleurs) 
Jean de Metz and Robert de 


Baudricourt 


ROBERT. 
What’s all the noise about? 


JEAN. 


Poulengy and the soldiers are 
cheering that young girl from Dom- 
remy, who came to see you last 
year about being conducted to Chi- 
non to the Dauphin. She’s a won- 
der and says she’s sent by God. 

So she’s back. I don’t want to 
see her. I can do nothing for her. 
I’d like to box her ears and send 
her home. She must be mad to 
talk as she does about driving the 
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English from Orleans and crown- 
ing the Dauphin, and God knows 
what besides. It would cost a lot 
of money to send her to Chinon, 
and I have none to spare. Even 
a horse would cost 20 francs. 


JEAN. 
I’ll find the money for her horse 
and— 
ROBERT. 


You will! Why? 


love with her? 


Are you in 


JEAN. 


In love? No, she’s like the Vir- 
gin Mary to me, something enskied 
and sainted. Can’t you understand? 


ROBERT. 
You believe in her then? 


JEAN. 


I do, and Poulengy too! He told 
me he’d help us and go with us. He 
knows her family, she’s a wonder- 
ful creature. You know, her mother 
is called ‘La Romée’ because as a 
girl she made the pilgrimage to 
Rome on foot and alone; and this 
girl always calls herself after her 
mother ‘Joan la Romée’ and not 
Joan d’Arc! She’s extraordinary; 
she makes even the soldiers stop 
swearing. 


ROBERT. 


Poulengy too! Who would have 
believed it! (Pauses and then): You 
know, I had the Curé Fournier test 
her with Holy Water when she was 
here before, and he swears she’s a 
Saint; but what can I do? 


JEAN. 
See her, listen to her, help her; 
she’s inspired, I’m sure. 
ROBERT. 
I’m willing, but— 
JEAN. 
(Goes to the window) Come up 


Joan, and you too, Bertrand. 
(Enter Joan and Bertrand de Pou- 


lengy) 
JOAN. 


Ah, Sir Robert! It’s good of you 
to help me and give me a letter to 
the little Dauphin. 


ROBERT. 


How did you know I had thought 
of doing that? 


JOAN. 
My Lord told me. 
ROBERT. 
Your Lord! What Lord do you 
mean? 
JOAN. 


Your Lord and mine, Sir Robert 
—The King of Heaven! 

Eh! (Astonished) Well, I don’t 
mind giving you a letter, but— 


JOAN. 


(Claps her hands, all radiant) 
At last! At last! I knew we’d be 
at Chinon before Mid-Lent. (Falis 
on her knees) Oh, Thank God! 
Thank God! and His Angels! 


ROBERT. 


Don’t count your chickens before 
they’re hatched, my girl; How will 
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you go in that red dress? Fifty 
men wouldn’t get you through— 


JEAN. 


I propose she should dress as a 
man. 


JOAN. 
(Startled) That’s what Saint Mi- 


chael meant when he said I must 
go as a warrior! But how did you 
know? 


POULENGY. 


It’s the only possible way, Joan. 
No girl could get through the Free 
Companions and loose soldiers we 
shall meet. 


ROBERT. 


(To Poulengy) So youre going 
too! Yet you’re old enough not to 
risk Tom-fool adventures! 


POULENGY. 


I believe in her Mission, and 
want to see what'll come of it. You 
know the old saying that a woman 
would ruin France, and a Virgin 
would save it: half has come true, 
why not the other half? Besides, 
what other hope have we? I don’t 
love the Goddams, do you? 


ROBERT. 


No, but how can a girl hope to 
raise the Siege of Orleans where 
10,000 soldiers have failed, and the 
Bastard is no fool. Dunois is the 
best soldier I’ve ever come across! 
Miracles don’t happen any more. 


JOAN. 


Saint Michael has promised me 
victory. God’s Saints don’t lie! 


ROBERT. 


(To Jean and Bertrand) If you 
both say so, I'll write the letter, 
but it’s a crazy business. At Court, 
they won’t listen to a peasant girl. 


JOAN. 


You are mistaken, Sir Robert. 
The higher I go, the more people 
will listen to me, and the more I 
shall be helped, in my village it was 
hard to find believers in my Voices, 
for the working men and women 
are too busy; just to live takes all 
their time and effort; but at the top, 
people have less to do and more 
time to think and they’ll be wiser. 
The beginning only was hard for 
me. My Voices have told me what 
to say to the Dauphin. At Court I 
shall win easily; even you, Sir Rob- 
ert, are more inclined to trust me 
than our villagers. Help me to 
Court, Robert; believe me, success 
there is certain! 


ROBERT. 
Ill give you the letter. 
JOAN. 


Oh, thanks! Thanks! Now, (to 
Jean) let us hurry. 


JEAN. 
When will you stat? 
JOAN. 


Now, rather than tomorrow: To- 
morrow rather than later! I have 
much to do and only a year to do 
it all in! 


ROBERT. 


A year! You have no doubts 


then? 
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JoAN 


None, Sir Robert. The start is 
the only difficulty. 


JEAN. 
That’s what she has said all 
along. 
JOAN. 


But I shall want armour. 


POULENGY. 
I'll get you that. 
JOAN. 


(Claps her hands, radiant) I 
shall be a soldier of the Cross! All 
in white armour, as Saint Michael 


said! 


ACT I: SCENE 4 


(At the Castle of Coudray, 
Chinon) 


The Archbishop of Reims, La Tre- 
moille, La Hire and others 


LA HIRE. 


So, she'll come now, this eve- 
ning! The virgin who is to save 
France. Three days she has waited 
to be received. 


LA TREMOILLE. 


She shouldn’t be allowed to enter 
the Court, the crazy peasant. Fan- 
atics are always mad fools. She'll 
not help our cause, the virgin—as 
they call her! 


ARCHBISHOP. 


She cannot corrupt this Court, or 
make the army worse than it is, but 


I agree with you, she should be 
questioned before being received. 
She may be a rank impostor—some 
silly, over-wrought creature! 


LA TREMOILLE. 


“(May be’’!—she surely is. Why 
don’t you have her kept out? 


ARCHBISHOP. 


She belongs to you, My Lord, 
not to me: It’s Robert de Baudri- 
court, a Captain, who sends her, 
not an Ecclesiastic! And he gives 
her an escort, too, as if she were 
a Princess! 


LA TREMOILLE. 


I’d whip her, and send her back 
to her village. The English hold 
half France! Robert de Baudri- 
court has had to. give in to the 
Duke of Bedford. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
You know him, too, don’t you? 
I think you’ve said so, but I put no 


faith in this girl. She’s not eighteen 
yet I’m told, and quite ignorant. 


RAOUL DE GAUCOURT. 

(Master of the Household) Is 
she even pretty? 
THE MARSHALL GILLES DE RETZ. 

(Bluebeard) Worse than pretty, 
they say. 

ARCHBISHOP. 
Worse? What do you mean? 


GILES DE RETZ. 


You, My Lord Archbishop would 
hardly understand, yet you, too, 
might remember the Pope who 
when one spoke of the “Son of a 
Cardinal” reproved him saying: 
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“Cardinals 
nephews.”’ 


has no sons, only 


LA HIRE. 


She’s coming now, anyhow, and 
the whole Court, too, from the 


noise. I'd rather see one girl than 
two old fools. (Doors open, enter 
the Dauphin and a crowd of 
Courtiers). 


THE DAUPHINE. 


(To the Archbishop, La Tre- 
moille and Raoul de Gaucourt): 
Have you seen her? (No, Sir! 
Head shakings on all sides). Then 
we can easily find out whether she’s 
an impostor or not. I’ll hide among 
you, and the Queen will take her 
seat, and Raoul, or any young man 
can take mine, for the moment. 
You, there, will do. (Pulls out a 
young man, and pushes him for- 
ward) We'll see if she can pick me 
out. (Waves the courtier to the 
empty throne). Go and play King! 
Now, let her come in. (Hides 
among the courtiers). 


JOAN. 


(Enters with Jean de Metz and 
Bertrand de Poulengy, escorted by 
Louis de Bourbon, Comte de Ven- 
dome. She looks at the man on the 
throne next to the Queen, and then 
turns to the courtiers: moves straight 
through the throng to the Dauphin, 
and bows low to him). 

Why isn’t the King on _ his 
throne? 


THE DAUPHIN. 


Because he’s not a King. How 
did you pick me out? Im not 
kingly-looking, I know. 


JOAN. 
You are the Dauphin whom my 
Lord sent me to crown. 


THE DAUPHIN. 


Some say I’ve no right to the 
throne. 

JOAN. 

Then why should the King of 
Heaven point you out to me as the 
true heir of France and son of the 
King? 

THE DAUPHIN. 

That’s something, isn’t it? But 
my mother, you know, is rather 
doubtful about my legitimacy 


JOAN. 


Doubt is impossible. Look, Sir, 
I bring you a sign that the King of 
Heaven sent me to you. (Takes 
him apart and speaks to him in 
private). 


THE DAUPHIN. 


(Cries out) How extradordinary 
that you should know that: a thing 
only known to God and myself. I 
believe in you; but what am I to 
do? What can I do? 


JOAN. 


Ah, Sir, live nobly and do God’s 
will: be merciful and forgive all 
your people as you hope to be for- 
given: be a kind, good master to 
rich and poor alike! 


THE DAUPHIN. 


Not easy, you know, but tell 
that to the Archbishop of Reims— 
There he stands. 

(Joan turns quickly to the Arch- 
bishop and kneels to him.) 
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JOAN. 


My Lord, I beg your blessing 
and your help. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


(Flattered: Puts his hand on her 
head) Vl do what I can, but there 
are formalities before— 


JOAN. 
(Kisses his hand) My Lord, I 


know you will help and counsel me, 
as one coming in the name of the 


Lord. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
You are of our Faith then? 


JOAN. 


Oh, my Lord, (taking his hand 
in both of hers) you must not doubt 
it. I too am called and chosen. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
(Softened) I believe you, my 
child, and will do what I can, but 


your self-appointed task is very dif- 
ficult, almost impossible. 


JOAN. 


Not self-appointed! My Lord. 
Oh, no, no! I do only what God 
and His Angels tell me to do. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


How do you know they are His 
Angels ? 


JOAN. 


(Surprised) They tell me to be 
good and brave, and I shall raise 
the siege of Orleans, crown the 
Dauphin at Reims, and free France. 
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ARCHBISHOP. 
A great work indeed, but— 


JOAN. 


At first I was afraid of the 
Court and the great people, but my 
Voices told me to have no fear; 
that I would find everything easy 
at Court. You will help me, won't 
you? It is God’s will. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
I'll do what I think right, child! 


LA TREMOILLE. 


She has come one hundred and 
fifty leagues with this young man 
(pointing to Jean de Metz) has 
eaten with him, slept by him. It 
might be well, my Lord Archbishop, 
in the interest of the church, to 
have her examined: virginity can be 
proven. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


After all, virginity can only prove 
virginity. Still, that shall be tested. 
But whether the messenger is from 
God or not, the Church must de- 
cide. 


JEAN DE METZ. 


No one could live with her and 
doubt her, Your Grace! Every 
day with her brings fresh proof; 
every hour— 


LA HIRE. 


That’s true. She told an unbe- 
lieving soldier to stop cursing, for 
he would very soon be held to an 
account, and that evening he was 
drowned. A dozen heard her say 
it! 
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JEAN DE METZ. 
We all heard it. The Maid 


condemns all wrong-doing! We 
who know her all believe in her and 
Mission. (Poulengy approves, and 
the page: “That’s true: she’s good! 
God’s Messenger!’’) 

ARCHBISHOP. 


We will have her examined. 


JOAN. 
Thank you, my Lord! 


ARCHBISHOP. 


But what’s this one hears about 
your finding a sword in the Church 
at Fierbois? 


JOAN. 


Saint Catherine -herself told me 
to look for it behind the altar. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Strange, very strange, if true—a 
sword hidden in a Church! I never 
heard of it before! We'll see.... 


The virginity can be ascertained. 
(Joan bows to him). 


JOAN. 


Oh, my Lord, I am to go to 
Tours also for armour and a Stand- 
ard with Jesus pictured on it. I 
want every one to know that I am 
His soldier and fight under His 
Holy Cross. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


A praiseworthy ambition. Well, 
well—we shall see: I can’t under- 
stand why a girl should be chosen 
for such a work— 


JOAN. 
Nor I, Your Grace, but God’s 


ways are ‘above reason! I am only 
an instrument in His hand devoted 
to His Heavenly purpose and as- 
sured of success! God is with 
France—God in His pity! 


ARCHBISHOP. 


lips) _Humph! 
It doesn’t look much like 


(Pursing his 
Humph! 
it: still— 


ACT I: SCENE 5 


(Same place: A month later) 


The Archbishop of Reims, The 
Dauphin and afterwards La 
Tremoille. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


She has the most astonishing luck, 
that Maid: I have just received a 
letter from the Queen of Sicily who 
conducted her examination, to say 
that she is not only a virgin but 
plainly sent by God! She wins 
women as well as men—the ladies 
have paid for her Standard: think 
of it! a Standard for that peasant 
girl! 


THE DAUPHIN. 

Oh, that girl again! I don’t 
want to be bothered with her: I’ve 
other fish to fry, thank God, and 
prettier ones— Why not let her 
go to Orleans and have it out with 
the English: they will make short 
work of her. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


It’s really not my business, Sir; 
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but yours and the Commander-in- 
Chief’s, and here he comes to speak 
for himself. (Turns to La Tre- 
moille, who-enters) I’ve just said, 
My Lord, to the Dauphin who 
wishes the Maid to be sent to Or- 
leans, that I have no objection; it’s 
a matter for you to settle. 


LA TREMOILLE. 


It’s settled for me. Here's a 
letter from the Bastard, asking me 
to send her at once to Orleans with 
a convoy of provisions or else he’ll 
have to surrender the town. It ap- 
pears the townsfolk and common 
people are all talking of her—it 
really passes belief—the sup of 
the common folk. 


THE DAUPHIN. 


Let her. ‘¢0.,, to; Orleans, or 
further, why trouble! I’m sick to 
death of hearing her name. From 
the fuss made about her, one would 
think she was the only virgin in 
France. 


LA TREMOILLE. 


All right, Sir, that settles it. As 
you wish it, I'll send a man to 
Tours to authorize her to start. 


THE DAUPHIN. 


I have no wish whatever; I don’t 
care whether you send her or not. 
I'd be just as happy in Spain or 
Scotland, and safer. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


To leave France, Sire, would be 
to abdicate. If she wins, you'll be 
crowned, and your son will inherit. 
I think we should wish her success. 


THE DAUPHIN 


I don’t care whether my son in- 
herits or not. He’s a mean little 
beast, and thinks of nothing but 
himself. 


LA TREMOILLE. 


Does any one dream that the 
English can be defeated—and by a 
girl—it’s midsummer madness! 


ARCHBISHOP. 


I wash my hands of the whole 
affair— Come what come will, it 
cannot matter to me. It’s Dunois’ 
business. Think of it: it’s almost 
comic—a Bastard and a Virgin to 
save France! Ha! Ha! 


[To be Continued in The May Num- mer of Two Wor.tps MonrtTHLY] 


<1 


It is ludicrous when a company of penniless persons decree the abolition 
of hereditary rights; and it is not less ludicrous when childless persons work 


at the practical legislation of a country. 


<1 


There are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one 


virtuous man. 


A STROKE 


By GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 


SQUINTING fisherman was 
bending over a tubby old man 
who sat on the grass, with his back 
against a boat. 
The villagers came hurrying to 
see what was the matter. 


“Oh, it’s James, and the old rogue 
is drunk, eh?” said a laughing 
woman. 


“No, that he’s not,’ said the 
squinting man. ‘For just now, lL 
did see him walking along quite 
steady; but of a sudden he stood 
stock still and flopped down like a 
sack of shavings. I ran to raise him 
up, but it was as if all sense and 
power had gone from him; he could 
neither stand or speak, so I sent a 
boy up along to fetch his daughter 
down to him.” 

‘“How’s things then, James, boy?” 
a fisherman bellowed encouraginly. 

But the sitting man made no re- 
ply, nor gave any sign that he had 
heard. His puffy face was expres- 
sionless; his small blue eyes stared 
vacantly across the sea. 

“T’ve always reckoned that James 
did carry too much flesh for a man 
of seventy-three years,” croaked a 
lean old woman; “he’s most like 
having a fit now, and when it’s past 
he’ll die off sudden. See how greeny 
he’s going, and how his lips and 
whiskers do tremble!” 

“Tt’s the colour reflecting from off 
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the boat is tinting him so,” said a 


young woman; “‘and if he’s anyways 
ill or like to die, he should be lifted 
and carried into shelter out of this 
blistering sun heat.” 


The squinting man shook his head 
knowingly. “If it had been any 
other man than this mischief-mak- 
ing old James had fallen, I’d have 
had him taken straight away into 
my cottage yonder; but James has a 
funny sort of temper, and I didn’t 
want to be mixed up in any un- 
pleasantness. That’s why I sent 
word to his married daughter, Re- 
becca, that he do share house with— 
he may give heed to her.” 


The group murmured agreement. 
An old sail was brought and spread 
across oars to make a shade for 
James, and his dented bowler hat 
was tilted protectingly on his bald 
forehead. A woman brought a cup 
of tea and held it patiently to his 
unresponsive lips. The group dis- 
cussed the flaws of the old man’s 
character, and recalled all the sud- 
den and peculiar ailments that had 
seized men in the parish. And so 
the time passed pleasantly till the 
panting boy came back from his er- 
rand. 

‘Well!’ demanded the squinting 
man, ‘‘is that Rebecca coming?” 

‘‘No she is not—she’s gone to St. 
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Nicholas feast and taken the childer 
with her.” 

“Then you should have gone to 
her man, Bob, across at the farm 
where he labours; he’s a_ tender- 
hearted chap; he’d have come down 
for to take charge of James.” 

“T did that—I went seeking Bob, 
but he’d just gone off to town with a 
horse and wagon to fetch a load of 
patent manure.” 

‘Well, neighbors, here’s a pretty 
fine go,” said the squinting man. “1 
reckon the best thing is for us to 
bear James up over the hillside, for 
when a man is so far gone, either in 
obstinacy or illness, he’s best in his 
own home.” 

“Aye, let’s do it now and have 
done with it,’”’ said a fisherman. 

A hand-barrow was brought, the 
limp James was laid on it, and eight 
men bore him slowly over the sands 
towards his home. But as they be- 
gan to climb the steep cliff path, 
James, being head down, recovered, 
and said feebly: ‘‘Hullo—hullo, 
what’s doing then, eh—what game 
is this?” 

The barrow was lowered, and 
James, sitting up stiffly, tried to get 
off it. But he could not move his 
feet, and fright came into his small 
eyes, and his puffy face seemed to 
shrink. ‘There’s something wrong 
with my legs,” he whimpered, “‘they 
are like a thing gone dead, just as 
if they did belong to some other 
man.” 

“Come on—we’'d best get him up 
to his own place,” said the squinting 
man; ‘for if he does perish here 
afore our very eyes, we'll all be both- 
ered and questioned by Crowner at 
his inquest.” 


So the hurrying bearers began to 
carry the whimpering James up to 
the cottage. But when they stood 
they found that it was locked. 

“Break it open,” said James from 
the barrow. 

“No fear,” said the squinting 
man; “for if we do, Bob will look 
to us to mend it—or maybe give 
him a new door.” 

“Rebecca is due to come back at 
dusk—leave me snug in the shade 
of the bushes,” said James. 

The bearers considered the sug- 
gestion. 

“Tt looks like rain blowing from the 
sea,’ counselled the squinting man, 
“and if we do leave him exposed 
to the elements, one of us will have 
to bide nigh him. And if ought hap- 
pens amiss to James, Crowner may 
say we should have done this or that. 
The right and proper place for a 
stricken man is safe inside his own 
four walls. How about them win- 
dows?” 

None of the windows were un- 
fastened. They scraped away the 
brittle putty from a frame, and lift- 
ing out the pane of glass, unlatched 
the window. The smallest man of 
the company was about to climb in 
to see if he could open the door, 
when the squinting man held him 
back. “Do no such thing,” said he; 
‘for if you do the like and there’s 
ought of gear and ornaments miss- 
ing from the cottage, there'll be talk 
that we made free with ’em. We 
want to do all that’s right and 
proper for James, poor soul, but we 
don’t want to be mixed up in any 
unpleasantness. What about. those 
three chairs so handy by the window 
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—he’d rest very cosy there, till his 
kindred came back from their jolli- 
fications.” 

This scheme being approved, 
James was squeezed through the lit- 
tle window and poised on the three 
chairs. Then the pane of glass was 
scrupulously replaced, and the bear- 
ers dispersed as rapidly as they 
could. 

At duck, Rebecca came back with 
a child sleeping in her arms and an- 
other dragging at her skirts. ‘Lhe 
eldest child unlocked the door, and 
then Rebecca sent him into the little 
parlour to fetch a box of matches 
from the mantelpiece. There fol- 
lowed a tinkle of breaking china, 
and the child rushed back headlong 
to his mother, scattering matches 
about the kitchen. 

“God save us,” cried the weary 
Rebecca, ‘don’t stand there jibber- 
ing and gaping, but speak up and 
own to what it is you’ve a-broke. 
If it’s that china man and woman, 
[ll give you such a lacing that...” 

“It’s a ghost, and it’s laying on 
three chairs,” cried the frightened 
child. 

Holding a candle in one hand and 
a poker in the other hand, Rebecca 
went to the parlour door, the terrified 
children peering closely behind her. 
“Why, it’s only father,” she said in 
loud relief, ‘that’s taken more beer 
seemingly than he can carry.” 

The accusation brought home to 
James the full sense of his calamity. 
“Y’m struck,” he wailed, “in the 
prime of my old age. I’ve been hit 
by the Lord God of Hosts for my 
sins. He has made my two legs 
to be like two mighty oak trees that’s 
been riven and blasted by a fork of 
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lightning, and I do lie in fear of 
instant death.” 

“You don’t take me in so easy— 
you drink-soaked old rip,” cried 
Rebecca shrilly, “and it’s no use your 
mouthing scripture in the hope that 
I'll be sucked in by it, either, because 
I won't. I know better than to be- 
lieve the Lord would take any sort 
of interest in your legs. Get up to 
once, I say, or I'll fetch you a scat 
with this poker that will drive all 
such rigs clean out of your head- 
piece for ever.” 

“It took me down to cove, and the 
boys did bear me up over the clitt 
like one that was dead and gone, 
Rebecca,” said the old man pathetic- 
ally. ‘I’ve had a stroke, and it’s sap- 
ped the power out of both my legs, 
and I felt death moving slow but 
sure across me.” 

The children began to cry then, 
and Rebecca, quieting them, ran to 
fetch her husband from the public 
house on the high road. She 
brought him into the cottage, and 
he smelt so strongly of horses, arti- 
ficial manure, and beer, that the 
children began to sneeze. 

“T hear tell that you’re as good 
as gone around land,” said Bob shy- 
ly, holding a candle perilously near 
his father-in-law’s whiskers. 

‘Aye, I’m nigh done for, boy,” 
said old James mournfully, “‘and if 
there’s anything left over from the 
high words that you and me have 
shared together, I forgive you all 
that freely.” 

“Have you any pain vexing you 
atealle” 

“T have not, boy; the Lord has 
spared me such.” 

Husband and wife left James in 
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the dark parlour, and when they had 
sent the children up to bed with a 
hunk of bread each, they considered 
together, over a pot of tea, what 
was best to be done. 

“A doctor should see him, by 
rights,” said Bob. 

“Tt would only be a waste of 
money, because either he’s sham- 
ming wickedly, or else he’s going 
dead slowly, from the legs upward.” 

Bob drank tea noisily and pon- 
dered. “Well, it’s easy to see if he’s 
shammocking.” 

“Tl ow ?” 

“Give me a big needle, woman, 
and I’ll soon come to the rights of 
this as well as any doctor could.” 

Rebecca gave her husband a rusty 
darning needle, and he went in to the 
old man on a pretence of making 
him more comfortable. And soon 
he came back to his wife, grinning 
and wiping the needle on his coat. 

“It’s true what he do say, Rebec- 
ca—every word of it. For I’ve 
a-pricked his two legs here and 
there, fine and deep, without as 
much as a squeak or a start from 
him.” 

‘Then he’s like one dying by 
inches,” said Rebecca sorrowfully, 
‘and most likely he'll go out with 
the tide. What time does the water 
ebb this night?” 

“Don’t know for certain, but 
some time atween midnight and day- 
break for sure.” 

‘“He’s been a good father, except 
for his bad old ways and his reli- 
gion,” said Rebecca wiping her eyes. 
“Still, there it is, and I only wish 
he’d lasted out a few days longer; 
then he’d have drawn his old age 
pension, for though he’s insured for 
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funeral expenses, ten pound don’t ge 
far.” 

“Should be fifteen to do it all 
proper,” said Bob, yawning, ‘“‘and it’s 
a great shame that a man’s last box 
and the bit of soil he do rest in 
should cost so much. I'll have a 
black serge suit and a stiff white shirt 
out of it, mind.” 

“Yes, and I’ll have a coat of some 
nice softish cloth with a hat and a 
feather to match.” 

In the midst of their estimation, 
they remembered the old man lying 
helpless in the other room. “There 
is like to be a Crowner’s Court held 
over him to-morrow,” said Bob im- 


. portantly; ‘‘so we'd best bring down 


our brass knobbed bed and lay him 
on it, and set a clean night shift upon 
him—all in readiness.” 

They toiled to get the iron bed to 
pieces, and carried it and a feather 
mattress down the crooked stairs 
into the little, mouldy-smelling par- 
lour. James felt rather proud that 
all these unusual labors were being 
done for him. He gave helpful ad- 
vices as to the arrangement of the 
room. He was undressed, and 
washed, and laid on the bed, and 
then he asked for food and drink. 
They brought it to him, and after 
he had eaten with small appetite, 
they left him in darkness and went 
overhead to lie on old clothes laid 
upon the floor. 

Rebecca was too excited to sleep. 
She kept turning from side to side, 
thinking actively on how she would 
spend that ten pounds. ‘‘And it’s 
happened nice and handy, Bob,” she 
was saying over and over again till 
her awakened husband asked why. 
“Because to-morrow is market day, 
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to be sure, and we can go into the 
town cheaper on the motor bus. [| 
might so well take in the childer and 
rig ’em up in black clouts. Yes, and 
Pll get fairy cakes and raisin wine, 
too. We don’t want to do it over 
grand, but we don’t want anyone 
saying that we skimped father’s 
burying.” 

Many times the weary farm la- 
bourer dropped off to sleep, only 
to be awakened by his restless wife 
asking advice as to where she should 
buy the fairy cakes and the splits 
that should be thickly buttered and 
liberally spread with strawberry 
jam. ‘And after all, Bob, a man 
only dies once, and if poor father’s 
bit of insurance money don’t do it 
comfortable, we'll not grudge a few 
extra shillings from what we’ve put 
by, ‘eh?’’ 

“That’s so, for nothing looks so 
poor as a mean burying,” said Bob 
sleepily; “‘and there must be slices 
of cold ham, and bottles of beer in 
plenty, for such helps to pass the 
time away.” 

In the morning, just as the first 
dismal light of dawn was in the 
room, Rebecca, who had not slept 
at all, arose from the hard resting 
place, and went down stairs softly. 
She opened the parlour door and 
stood looking in upon her father. 
The old man’s mouth was wide 
open; he breathed heavily in regular 
sleep. 

Rebecca went back and awoke her 
husband with the news. ‘There’s 
no hurry—it’s a bit early for him to 
have gone yet; wait an hour more,” 
said Bob irritably. 

But two hours later, James was 
not only alive, but he was eating his 


breakfast with some amount of re- 
lish. “It’s what they do call a flash 
in the pan, but he’s almost sure to 
fail and collapse on a sudden once 
for the day,” said Bob, as he pre- 
pared to set off to his labour. 

“Then [Il lock the cottage up 
safe, and I’ll take the childer in to 
the town, and buy all that’s need- 
ful,” said the greatly excited wife; 
“and Pll go first thing to the insur- 
ance agent and ask him for to pay 
me the ten pounds in coin.” 

““No fear, he won’t do no such 
thing—he’ll not do that unless you 
show a signed doctor’s certificate to 
prove that old James is gone.” 

“Then I'll have to rip the leather 
bag out from the feather mattress, 
and borrow enough money from it 
to make a funeral that won’t shame 
the living or the dead.” 

‘That’s the talk—and don’t for- 
get the bottled beer,” said Bob, as 
he went, whistling cheerfully, toward 
the farm. 

In a great flurry of haste, Rebec- 
ca made her preparations and soon 
she and the children, all dressed in 
their best, were running along the 
high road toward the place where 
the motor bus stopped. And she 
told everyone she knew just why she 
was going into the town, and she in- 
vited many people to come to her 
father’s funeral in four days’ time. 
In the town she became so interested 
in the shopping that they missed the 
last bus home, and so they had to 
walk, heavily laden with parcels, ten 
miles through the starlit night. 

They came, almost dropping with 
fatigue, to their home, and saw both 
the downstairs windows brightly lit. 
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James was singing hymns noisily in 
the parlour, and Bob was crouched 
sulkily over the kitchen fire. 

‘Suppose that’s poor father’s last 
spasm, what they call,” said Rebec- 
ca, scattering parcels on the kitchen 
table. 

“No fear—he’ll never die. For 
a doctor that’s staying down to cove, 
he heard of the accident and he came 
up; and he says James’ legs are use- 
less to ever again bear weight, and 
that he’s like to live all the longer 
from having to keep himself 
steady.” 

The weary Rebecca sat down and 
began to cry; the tired children be- 
gan to howl; and old James, think- 
ing this expressed sympathy for him, 
began to sing hymns more loudly. 

“Anyway, a great blasting stroke 
like that would have killed off most 
men,” said Rebecca, drying her 
cheeks; “and as for this nice food— 
why we'll be able to eat it ourselves 


now, without sharing it out to those 
gluttons that do trapse around to fill 
their ugly kipes at every burying. 
The black clouts will always come 
handy, too, if ever they should be 
needed.” 

Bob began to laugh, and slap his 
thigh. ‘‘Aye, James has done the 
Government proper, missis, for he’s 
like to go on drawing his ten shill- 
ings a week pension till he’s as old 
as the hills.” 

“T’ll be bound he will—for fa- 
ther is very wilful when his mind is 
set on a thing,” cried Rebecca cheer- 
fully. 

Soon the husband and wife were 
eating ham and bread; the children 
were gorging fairy cakes, and old 
James was munching splits heavily 
buttered and liberally spread with 
strawberry jam. And they all began 
to feel that they were feasting be- 
cause of the triumph of life over 
death. 


SONG 


I have those eyes of magic fire 
That pierce through silk 


To find desire: 


Balancing hips 


Like sailing ships, 

Dimpled and dancing and white as milk; 
Wavering breasts 
With crimson crests, 

Like golden birds that shake their nests. 


From The Arabian Nights. 


To DEAR JACQUELINE 


From London 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


Brown of cedar, grey of aspen, 

Are these sombre streets of London; 

Six Weeks I have roamed amongst them, 
Loving them yet do not know them. 


Brown of cedar, grey of aspen, 
O my lovely, tender-hearted, 

Is the trail, I like to fancy, 

Of my baffled longing for you. 


Over all of bleak Atlantic, 

Through Southampton, up to Chelsea, 
Even on the Bank of England— 
Brown of cedar, grey of aspen. 


II 


Why on earth should one exult in 
Brown of cedar, grey of aspen? 
High-nosed imagists in Boston 

Ask much more to scorn than wonder. 


And these imagists in Boston, 
Never scorning, I will answer: 
Brown of cedar is the color 
Of the hair of my beloved: 


Grey of aspen is the moonlight 

That we shared some nights together, 
But, alas, our Boston poets 

Care for neither hair nor moonlight. 


Tl 


I’ve a quarrel with those high-nosed 
Imagists of ours in Boston 

On whose ears such explanations 
Fall like flies on the Potomac; 
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As though Romance, that bright maiden, 
With Magellan or Columbus, 

Never crossed the bleak Atlantic 

But remained shut in her Rhineland. 


No, my gallants of the tortoise 

Shells, you greatly wrong your fancy, 
As you wrong the maiden Romance 
Who is with you, unacknowledged. 


IV 


You my lovely, tender-hearted, 

In your Rhineland of Kentucky, 
Will you not, to save the nation, 
Sometimes take a trip to Boston? 


And alight upon the Commons, 

And arise upon the fountain? 

Fear not, fear not, they will be there, 
Some there have no other lodging. 


Bid them gather up their verses, 

Bid them cart them to the Commons; 
They will do as you will bid them; 
You yourself shall start the bonfire! 


V 


Oh, but really, I care little 

For the Commons or its poets, 
And have only faltered on them 
To beguile a vagrant fancy 


Which is always straying backward 
To another, broader garden 

That was fenced by hills of forests, 
That was skied by our own longing; 


Where we wandered in enchantment 
Laced with swiftly dewing grasses— 
Mostly like a pair of shadows, 
Sometimes like one shadow only. 


VI 


Looking through a London window 
On a golden fog in London, 
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I think how we talked of nothing 
Which is wisdom in the moonlight. 


So much sank into my heart then, 
Bit by bit it arises in me, 

And departs in drifts of vapor, 
Like this golden fog of London 


I must ask of folks in London 
If perchance they can remember 
Ever seeing fog like this one? 
Is it not, like I, a stranger? 


VII 


Then we reached the cottage-doorway, 
And we heard the voice of Tante, 
Tante, small and grey and youthful, 
Tante with her metaphysics. 


Is our little Tante with you? 

You must write me in a letter 

If she still is hopeful of me, 
Whether she still talks of Leibnitz. 


Tell her not to think of Leibnitz, 
Or his ghastly metaphysic, 
For I’m lonely here in London, 
And I fear a trifle weary. 


VIII 


These things you may tell to Tante, 
Though she must not see this volume, 
For I’ve put some verses in it 

She may not consider moral. 


You, my dear, who saw my passion 
Pale, like white-winged doves on grasses, 
Whom I loved and who have loved me, 
You, I know, will read this rightly; 


You will scan my verses rightly, 
And—with such a task before you— 
And will scorn the common judgment, 
Why, you needn’t go to Boston. 


THE COFFIN MERCHANT 


By RICHARD MIDDLETON 


ONDON on a November 

Sunday inspired Eustace Rey- 
nolds with a melancholy too insist- 
ent to be ignored and too causeless 
to be enjoyed. The gray sky over- 
head between the house-tops, the 
cold wind round every street-corner, 
the sad faces of the men and wo- 
men on the pavements, combined to 
create an atmosphere of ineloquent 
misery. Eustace was sensitive to 
impressions, and in spite of a half- 
conscious effort to remain a dis- 
passionate spectator of the world’s 
melancholy, he felt the chill of the 
aimless day creeping over his spirit. 
Why was there no sun, no warmth, 
no laughter on the earth? What 
had become of all the children who 
keep laughter like a mask on 
the faces of disillusioned men? 
The wind blew down Southampton 
Street, and chilled Eustace to a 
shiver that passed away in a shud- 
der of disgust at the sombre colour 
of life. A windy Sunday in London 
before the lamps are lit, tempts a 
man to believe in the nobility of 
work. 

At the corner by Charing Cross 
Telegraph Office a man thrust a 
handbill under his eyes, but he 
shook his head impatiently. The 
blueness of the fingers that offered 
him the paper was alone sufficient 
to make him disinclined to remove 
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his hands from his pockets even for 
an instant. But the man would not 
be dismissed so lightly. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, fol- 
lowing him, ‘‘you have not looked 
to see what my bills are.” 

“Whatever they are I do not 
want them.” 

‘“That’s where you are wrong, 
sir,” the man said earnestly. “You 
will never find life interesting if 
you do not lie in wait for the un- 
expected. As a matter of fact, I 
believe that my bill contains exactly 
what you do want.” 

Eustace looked at the man with 
quick curiosity. His clothes were 
ragged, and the visible parts of his 
flesh were blue with cold, but his 
eyes were bright with intelligence 
and his speech was that of an edu- 
cated man. It seemed to Eustace 
that he was being regarded with a 
keen expectancy, as though his de- 
cision on the trivial point was of 
real importance. 

“T don’t know what you are driy- 
ing at,” he said, “but if it will give 
you any pleasure I will take one of 
your bills; though if you argue with 
all your clients as you have with 
me, it must take you a long time te 
get rid of them.” 

“T only offer them to suitable 
persons,” the man said, folding up 
one of the handbills while he spoke, 
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“and I’m sure you will not regret 
it,” and he slipped the paper into 
Eustace’s hand and walked rapidly 
away. 

Eustace looked after him curious- 
ly for a moment, and then opened 
the paper in his hand. When his 
eyes comprehended its significance, 
he gave a low whistle of astonish- 
ment. “You will soon be wanting a 
cofin!” it read. “At 606, Gray’s 
Inn Road, your order will be at- 


tended to with civility and despatch. 


Call and see us! !” 

Eustace swung round quickly to 
look for the man, but he was out 
of sight. The wind was growing 
colder, and the lamps were begin- 
ning to shine out in the greying 
streets. Eustace crumpled the paper 
into his overcoat pocket, and turned 
homewards. 

“How silly!” he said to himself, 
in conscious amusement. The sound 
of his footsteps on the pavement 
rang like an echo to his laugh. 


II 


Eustace was impressionable but 
not temperamentally morbid, and he 
was troubled a little by the fact that 
the gruesomely bizarre handbill 
continued to recur to his mind. The 
thing was so manifestly absurd, he 
told himself with conviction, that it 
was not worth a second thought, 
but this did not prevent him from 
thinking of it again and again. 
What manner of undertaker could 
hope to obtain business by giving 
away foolish handbills in the street? 
Really, the whole thing had the air 
of a brainless practical joke, yet his 
intellectual fairness forced him to 


admit that as far as the man who 
had given him the bill was con- 
cerned, brainlessness was out of the 
question, and joking improbable. 
There had been depths in those little 
bright eyes which his glance had not 
been able to sound, and the man’s 
manner in making him accept the 
handbill had given the whole trans- 
action a kind of ludicrous signifi- 
cance. 

“You will soon be wanting a 
coffin bs 

Eustace found himself turning the 
words over and over in his mind. 
If he had had any near relations he 
might have construed the thing as 
an elaborate threat, but he was 
practically alone in the world, and 
it seemed to him that he was not 
likely to want a coffin for any one 
but himself. 

‘Oh, damn the thing!” he said im- 
patiently, as he opened the door of 
his flat, “it isn’t worth worrying 
about. I mustn’t let the whim of 
some mad tradesman get on my 
nerves. I’ve got no one to bury, 
anyhow.” 

Nevertheless the thing lingered 
with him all the evening, and when 
his neighbour the doctor came in 
for a chat at ten o'clock, Eustace 
was glad to show him the strange 
handbill. The doctor, who had ex- 
perienced the queer magics that are 
practised to this day on the West 
Coast of Africa, and who, there- 
fore, had no nerves, was delighted 
with so striking an example of 
British commercial enterprise. 

“Though, mind you,” he added 
gravely, smoothing the crumpled 
paper on his knee, “this sort of 
thing might do a lot of harm if it 
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fell into the hands of a nervous 
subject. I should be inclined to 
punch the head of the ass who per- 
petrated it. Have you turned that 
address up in the Post Office Di- 
rectory?” 

Eustace shook his head, and rose 
and fetched the fat red book which 
makes London an English city. 
Together they found the Gray’s Inn 
Road, and ran their eyes down to 
No. 606. 

“Harding, G. J., Coffin Mer- 
chant and Undertaker.’ Not much in- 
formation there,’ muttered the 
doctor. 

“Coffin merchant’s a bit unusual, 
isn’t it?’ queried Eustace. 

-“T suppose he manufactures cof- 
fins wholesale for the trade. Still, 
I didn’t know they called them- 
selves that. Anyhow, it seems as 
though that handbill is a genuine 
piece of downright foolishness. The 
idiot ought to be stopped advertis- 
ing in that way.” 

“Tl go and see him myself to- 
morrow,” said Eustace bluntly. 

“Well, he’s given you an invita- 
tion,” said the doctor, “‘so it’s only 
polite of you to go. Tl drop in 
here in the evening to hear what 
he’s like. I expect that you'll find 
him as mad as a hatter.” 

“Something like that,” said Eu- 
stace, “or he wouldn’t give hand- 
bills to people like me. I have no 
one to bury except myself.” 

“No,” said the doctor in the hall, 
‘I suppose you haven’t. Don’t let 
him measure you for a coffin, Rey- 
nolds!”’ 

Eustace laughed. | 

“We never know,” he said sen- 
tentiously. 


Ill 


Next day was one of those 
gorgeous blue days of which No- 
vember gives but few, and Eustace 
was glad to run out to Wimbledon 
for a game of golf, or rather for 
two. It was therefore dusk before 
he made his way to the Gray’s Inn 
Road in search of the unexpected. 
His attitude towards his errand de- 
spite the doctor’s laughter and the 
prosaic entry in the directory, was 
a little confused. He could not 
help reflecting that after all the 
doctor had not seen the man with 
the little wise eyes, nor could he 
forget that Mr. G. J. Harding’s de- 
scription of himself as a coffin 
merchant, to say the least of it, 
approached the unusual. Yet he 
felt that it would be intolerable to 
chop the whole business without 
finding out what it all meant. On 
the whole he would have preferred 
not to have discovered the riddle at 
all; but having found it, he could 
not rest without an answer. 

No. 606, Gray’s Inn Road, was 
not like an ordinary undertaker’s 
shop. The window was heavily 
draped with black cloth, but was 
otherwise unadorned. There were 
no letters from grateful mourners, 
no little model coffins, no photo- 
graphs of marble memorials. Even 
more surprising was the absence of 
any name over the shop-door, so 
that the uninformed stranger could 
not possibly tell what trade was 
carried on within, or who was re- 
sponsible for the management of 
the business. This uncommercial 
modesty did not tend to remove 
Eustace’s doubts as to the sanity of 
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Mr. G. J. Harding; but he opened 
the shop-door which started a large 
bell swinging nosily, and stepped 
over the threshold. ‘he shop was 
hardly more expressive inside than 
out. A broad counter ran across it, 
cutting it in two, and in the partial 
gloom overhead a naked gas-burner 
whistled a noisy song. Beyond this 
the shop contained no furniture 
whatever, and no stock-in-trade ex- 
cept a few planks leaning against 
the wall in one corner. There was 
a large ink-stand on the counter. 
Eustace waited patiently for a min- 
ute or two, and then as no one 
came he began stamping on the 
floor with his foot. This proved 
efficacious, for soon he heard the 
sound of footsteps ascending wood- 
en stairs, the door behind the 
counter opened and a man came 
into the shop. 

He was dressed quite neatly now, 
and his hands were no longer blue 
with cold, but Eustace knew at 
once that it was the man who had 
given him the handbill. Neverthe- 
less he looked at Eustace without a 
sign of recognition. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 
he asked pleasantly 

Eustace laid the handbill down 
on the counter. 

“T want to know about this,” he 
said. “It strikes me as being in 
pretty bad taste, and if a nervous 
person got hold of it, it might be 
dangerous.” 

“You think so, sir? Yet our rep- 
resentative,” he lingered affection- 
ately on the words, “our repre- 
sentative told you, I believe, that 
the handbill was only distributed to 
suitable cases.” 


‘“That’s where you are wrong,” 
said Eustace sharply, ‘for I have 
no ore to bury.” 

“Except yourself,” said the coffin 
merchant suavely. 

Eustace looked at him keenly. 
“T don’t see ” he began. But 
the coffin merchant interrupted him. 

“You must know, sir,” he said, 
“that this is no ordinary under- 
taker’s business. We possess infor- 
mation that enables us to defy com- 
petition in our special class of 
trade.” 

“Information!” 

“Well, if you prefer it, you may 
say intuitions. If our representa- 
tive handed you that advertisement, 
it was because he knew you would 
need it.” 

“Excuse me,” said Eustace, ‘‘you 
appear to be sane, but your words 
do not convey to me any reasonable 
significance. You gave me that 
foolish advertisement yourself, and 
now you say that you did so because 
you knew I would need it. I ask 
you why?” 

The coffin merchant shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Ours is a sentimental 
trade,” he said, “I do not know 
why dead men want coffins, but they 
do. For my part I would wish to 
be cremated.” 

“Dead men?” 

“Ah, I was coming to that. 
see Mr. re 

“Reynolds.” 

“Thank you, my name is Hard- 
ing—G. J. Harding. You see, Mr. 
Reynolds, our intuitions are of a 
very special character, and if we 
say that you will need a coffin, it 
is—probable that you will need 
one.” 
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“You mean to say that I 

“Precisely. In twenty-four hours 
or less, Mr. Reynolds, you will need 
our services.” 

The revelation of the coffin mer- 
chant’s insanity came to Eustace 
with a certain relief. For the first 
time in the interview he had a 
sense of the dark empty shop and 
the whistling gas-jet over his head. 

“Why, it sounds like a threat, 
Mr. Harding!” he said gaily. 

The coffin merchant looked at 
him oddly, and produced a printed 
form from his pocket. “If you 
would fill this up,” he said. 

Eustace picked it up off the 
counter and laughed aloud. It was 
an order for a_hundred-guinea 
funeral. 

“IT don’t know what your game 
is,’ he said, “but this has gone on 
long enough.” 

“Perhaps it has, Mr. Reynolds,” 
said the coffin merchant, and he 
leant across the counter and looked 
Eustace straight in the face. 


For a moment Eustace was 
amused; then he was_ suddenly 
afraid. ‘“‘I think it’s time I a 


he began slowly, and then he was 
silent, his whole will intent on fight- 
ing the eyes of the coffin merchant. 
The song of the gas-jet waned to a 
point in his ears, and then rose 
steadily till it was like the beating 
of the world’s heart. The eyes of 
the cofin merchant grew larger and 
larger, till they blended in one great 
circle of fire. Then Eustace picked 
a pen off the counter and filled in 
the form. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Rey- 
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nolds,”’ said the coffin merchant, 
shaking hands with him politely. 
“I can promise you every civility 
and despatch. Good-day, sir.” 

Outside on the pavement Eustace 
stood for a while trying to recall 
exactly what had happened. There 
was a slight scratch on his hand, 
and when he automatically touched 
it with his lips, it made them burn. 
The lit lamps in the Gray’s Inn 
Road seemed to him a little un- 
steady, and the passers-by showed a 
disposition to blunder into him. 

“Queer business,” he said to him- 
self dimly; ‘“‘I’d better have a cab.” 

He reached home in a dream. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before 
the doctor remembered his promise, 
and went upstairs to Eustace’s flat. 
The outer door was half-open so 
that he thought he was expected, 
and he switched on the light in the 
little hall, and shut the door behind 
him with the simplicity of habit. 
But when he swung round from the 
door he gave a cry of astonishment. 
Eustace was lying asleep in a chair 
before him with his face flushed 
and drooping on his shoulder, and 
his breath hissing noisily through 
his parted lips. The doctor looked 
at him quizzically, “If I did not 
know you, my young friend,” he 
remarked, “I should say that you 
were as drunk as a lord.” 

And he went up to Eustace and 
shook him by the shoulder; but 
Eustace did not wake. 

“Queer!” the doctor muttered, 
sniffing at Eustace’s lips; “he hasn’t 
been drinking.” 
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[NINTH INSTALMENT ] 


ESHIL Holle Eamus. 
hil Holles Eamus. 
Holles Eamus. 

Send us, bright one, light one, 
Horhorn, quickening and wombfruit. 
Send us, bright one, light one, Hor- 
horn, quickening and wombfruit. 
Send us bright one, light one, Hor- 
horn, quickening and wombfruit. 

Hoopsa, boyaboy, hoopsa! Hoop- 
sa, boyaboy, hoopsa! Hoopsa, boy- 
aboy, hoopsa. 

Universally that person’s acumen 
is esteemed very little perceptive 
concerning whatsoever matters are 
being held as most profitably by 
mortals with sapience endowed to 
be studied who is ignorant of that 
which the most in doctrine erudite 
and certainly by reason of that in 
them high mind’s ornament deserv- 
ing of veneration constantly main- 
tain when by general consent they 
affirm that other circumstances be- 
ing equal by no exterior splen- 
dour is the prosperity of a nation 
more efficaciously asserted than by 
the measure of how far forward 
may have progressed the tribute of 
its solicitude for that proliferent 
continuance which of evils the orig- 
inal if it be absent when fortunately 
present constitutes the certain sign 
of omnipollent nature’s incorrupted 
benefaction. For who is there who 
anything of some significance has 
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apprehended but is conscious that 
that exterior splendour may be the 
surface of a downwardtending lutu- 
lent reality or on the contrary any- 
one so is there inilluminated as not 
to perceive that as no nature’s boon 
can contend against the bounty of 
increase so it behoves every most 
just citizen to become the exhorta- 
tor and admonisher of his sembla- 
bles and to tremble lest what had 
in the past been by the nation ex- 
cellently commenced might be in the 
future not with similar excellence 
accomplished if an inverecund habit 
shall have gradually traduced the 
honourable by ancestors transmitted 
customs to that thither of profun- 
dity that that one was audacious ex- 
cessively who would have the hardi- 
hood to rise afirming that no more 
odious offence can for anyone be 
than to oblivious neglect to consign 
that evangel simultaneously com- 
mand and promise which on all 
mortals with prophecy of abun- 
dance or with diminution’s menace 
that exalted of reiteratedly pro- 
creating function ever irrevocably 
enjoined? 

It is not why therefore we shall 
wonder if, as the best historians re- 
late, among the Celts, who nothing 
that was not in its nature admirable 
admired, the art of medicine shall 
have been highly honoured. Not to 
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speak of hostels, leperyards, sweat- 
ing chambers, plaguegraves, their 
greatest doctors, the O’Shiels, the 
O’Hickeys, the O’Lees, have sedu- 
lously set down the divers methods 
by which the sick and the relapsed 
found again health whether the mal- 
ady had been the trembling wither- 
ing or loose boyconnell flux. Cer- 
tainly in every public work which in 
it anything of gravity contains prep- 
aration should be with importance 
commensurate and therefore a plan 
was by them adopted (whether by 
having preconsidered or as the ma- 
turation of experience it is difficult 
in being said which the discrepant 
opinions of subsequent inquiriers are 
not up to the present congrued to 
render manifest) whereby maternity 
was so far from all accident pos- 
sibility removed that whatever care 
the patient in that allhardest of wo- 
man hour chiefly required and not 
solely for the copiously opulent but 
also for her who not being suffici- 
ently moneyed scarcely and often 
not even scarcely could subsist 
valiantly and for an inconsiderable 
emolument was provided. 

To her nothing already then and 
thenceforward was anyway able to 
be molestful for this chiefly felt all 
citizens except with proliferent 
mothers prosperity at all not to 
can be and as they had received 
eternity gods mortals generation to 
befit them her beholding, when the 
case was so having itself, parturient 
in vehicle thereward carrying de- 
sire immense among all one another 
was impelling on of her to be re- 
ceived into that domicile. O thing 
of prudent nation not merely in be- 
ing seen but also even in being re- 
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lated worthy of being praised that 
they her by anticipation went seeing 
mother, that she by them suddenly 
to be about to be cherished had 
been begun she felt! 

Before born babe bliss had. 
Within womb won he worship. 
Whatever in that one case done 
commodiously done was. A couch 
by midwives attended with whole- 
some food reposeful cleanest swad- 
dles as though forthbringing were 
now done and by wise foresight set: 
but to this no less of what drugs 
there is need and surgical imple- 
ments which are pertaining to her 
case not omitting aspect of all very 
distracting spectacles in various lati- 
tudes by our terrestrial orb offered 
together with images, divine and 
human, the cogitation of which by 
sejunct females is to tumescence con- 
ducive or eases issue in the high 
sunbright wellbuilt fair home of 
mothers when, ostensibly far gone 
and reproductive, it is come by her 
thereto to lie in, her term up. 

Some man that wayfaring was 
stood by housedoor at night’s on- 
coming. Of Israel’s folk was that 
man that on earth wandering far 
had fared. Stark ruth of man his 
errand that him lone led till that 
house. 

Of that house A. Horne is lord. 
Seventy beds keeps he there teem- 
ing mothers are wont that they lie 
for to thole and bring forth bairns 
hale so God’s angel to Mary quoth. 
Watchers twey there walk, white 
sisters in ward sleepless. Smarts 
they still sickness soothing: in twelve 
moons thrice an hundred. Truest 
bedthanes they twain are, for Horne 
holding wariest ward. 
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In ward wary the watcher hearing 
come that man mildhearted eft rising 
with swire ywimpled to him her gate 
wide undid. Lo, levin leaping light- 
ens in eyeblink Ireland’s westward 
welkin! Full she dread that God the 
Wrecker all mankind would fordo 
with water for his evil sins. Christ’s 
rood made she on breastbone and 
him drew that he would rathe in- 
fare under her thatch. That man 
her will wotting worthful went in 
Horne’s house. 

Loth to irk in Horne’s hall hat 
holding the seeker stood. On her 
stow he ere was living with dear 
wife and lovesome daughter that 
then over land and seafloor nine 
years had long outwandered. Once 
her in townhithe meeting he to her 
bow had not doffed. Her to for- 
give now he craved with good 
ground of her allowed that that of 
him swiftseen face, hers, so young 
then had looked. Light swifgty her 
eyes kindled, bloom of blushes his 
word winning. 

As her eyes then ongot his weeds 
swart therefor sorrow she feared. 
Glad after she was that ere adread 
was. Her he asked if O’Hare 
Doctor tidings sent from far coast 
and she with grameful sigh him 
answered that O’Hare Doctor in 
heaven was. Sad was the man that 
word to hear that him so heavied 
in bowels rueful. All she there told 
him, ruing death for friend so 
young, algate sore unwilling God’s 
rightwiseness to withsay. She said 
that he had a fair sweet death 
through God His goodness with 
masspriest to be shriven, holy housel 
and sick men’s oil to his limbs. 
The man then right earnest asked 
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the nun of which death the dead 
man was died and the nun answered 
him and said that he was died in 
Mona island through bellycrab three 
year agone come Childermas and 
she prayed to God the Allruthful 
to have his dear soul in his un- 
deathliness. He heard her sad 
words, in held hat staring stood 
they there both awhile in wanhope, 
sorrowing one with other, 

Therefore, everyman, look to that 
last end that is thy death and the 
dust that gripeth on every man that 
is born of woman for as he came 
naked forth from his mother’s 
womb so naked shall he wend him 
at the last for to go as he came. 

The man that was come into the 
house then spoke to the nursing- 
woman and he asked her how it 
fared with the woman that lay there 
in childbed. The nursingwoman an- 
swered him and said that that wo- 
man was in throes now full three 
days and that it would be a hard 
birth unneth to bear but that now 
in a little it would be. She said 
thereto that she had seen many 
births of women but never was none 
so hard as was that woman’s birth. 
Then she set it forth all to him 
that time was had lived nigh that 
house. The man hearkened to her 
words for he felt with wonder wo- 
men’s woe in the travail that they 
have of motherhood and he won- 
dered to look on her face that was 
a young face for any man to see but 
yet was she left after long years a 
handmaid. Nine twelve bloodflows 
chiding her childless. 

And whiles they spake the door 
of the castle was opened and there 
nighed them a mickle noise as of 
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many that sat there at meat. And 
there came against the place as they 
stood a young learning knight yclept 
Dixon. And the traveller Leopold 
was couth to him sithen it had 
happed that they had had ado each 
with other in the house of miseri- 
cord where this learning knight lay 
by cause the traveller Leopold came 
there to be healed for he was sore 
wounded in his breast by a spear 
wherewith a horrible and dreadful 
dragon was smitten him for which 
he did do make a salve of volatile 
salt and chrism as much as he might 
suffice. And he said now that he 
should go into that castle for to 
make merry with them that were 
there. And the traveller Leopold 
said that he should go otherwhither 
for he was a man of cautels and a 
subtle. Also the lady was of his 
avis and reproved the learning 
knight though she trowed well that 
the traveller had said thing that 
was false for his subtility. But the 
learning knight would not hear say 
nay nor do her mandement ne have 
him in aught contrarious to his list 
and he said how it was a marvellous 
castle. And the traveller Leopold 
went into the castle for to rest him 
for a space being sore of limb after 
many marches environing in divers 
lands and sometimes venery. 

And in the castle was set a board 
that was of the birchwood of Fin- 
landy and it was upheld by four 
dwarfmen of that country but they 
durst not move more for enchant- 
ment. And on this board were 
frightful swords and knives that are 
made in a great cavern by swinking 
demons out of white flames that 
they fix in the horns of buffalos and 
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stags that abound marvellously. And 
there were vessels that are wrought 
by magic of Mahound out of sea- 
sand and the air by a warlock with 
his breath that he blares into them 
like to bubbles. And full fair cheer 
and rich was on the board that no 
wight could devise a fuller ne rich- 
er. And there was a vat of silver 
that was moved by craft to open in 
the which lay strange fishes with- 
outen heads though misbelieving 
men nie that this be possible thing 
without they see it natheless they 
are so. And these fishes lie in an 
oily water brought there from 
Portugal land because of he fatness 
that therein is like to the juices of 
the olive press. And also it was a 
marvel to see in that castle how 
by magic they make a compost out 
of fecund wheat kidneys out of 
Chaldee that by aid of certain angry 
spirits that they do into it swells 
up wondrously like a vast mountain. 
And they teach the serpents there 
to entwine themselves up on long 
sticks out of the ground and of the 
scales of these serpents they brew 
out a brewage like to mead. 

And the learning knight let pour 
for childe Leopold a draught and 
halp thereto the while all they that 
were there drank every each. And 
childe Leopold did up his beaver 
for to pleasure him and took apert- 
ly somewhat in amity for he never 
drank no manner of mead which 
he then put by and anon full privily 
he voided the more part in his 
neighbour glass and his neighbour 
nist not of his wile. And he sat 
down in that castle with them for to 
rest him there awhile. Thanked be 
Almighty God. 
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This meanwhile this good sister 
stood by the door and begged them 
at the reverence of Jesu our alther 
liege lord to leave their wassailing 
for there was above one quick with 
child a gentle dame, whose time 
hied fast. Sir Leopold heard on 
the upfloor cry on high and he won- 
dered what cry that it was whether 
of child or woman and I marvel, 
said he, that it be not come or now. 
Meseems it dureth overlong. And 
he was ware and saw a franklin 
that hight Lenehan on that side the 
table that was older than any of the 
tother and for that they both were 
knights virtuous in the one emprise 
and eke by cause that he was elder 
he spoke to him full gently. But, 
said he, or it be long too she will 
bring forth by God His bounty and 
have joy of her childing for she 
hath waited marvellous long. And 
the franklin that had drunken said, 
Expecting each moment to be her 
next. Also he took the cup that 
stood tofore him for him needed 
never none asking nor desiring of 
him to drink and, Now drink, said 
he, fully delectably, and he quaffed 
as far as he might to their both’s 
health for he was a passing good 
man of his lustiness. And sir Leo- 
pold that was the goodliest guest 
that ever sat in scholars’ hall and 
that was the meekest man and the 
kindest that ever laid husbandly 
hand under hen and that was the 
very truest knight of the world one 
that ever did minion service to lady 
gentle pledged him courtly in the 
cup. Woman’s woe with wonder 
pondering. 

Now let us speak of that fellow- 
ship that was there to the intent to 
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be drunken an they might. There 
was a sort of scholars along either 
side the board, that is to wit, Dixon 
yclept junior of saint Mary Mercia- 
ble’s with other his fellows Lynch 
and Madden, scholars of medicine, 
and the franklin that hight Lenehan 
and one from Alba Longa, one 
Crotthers, and young Stephen that 
had mien of a frere that was at 
head of the board and Costello that 
men clepen Punch Costello all long 
of a mastery of him erewhile gested 
(and of all them, reserved young 
Stephen, he was the most drunken 
that demanded still of more mead) 
and beside the meek sir Leopold. 
But on young Malachi they waited 
for that he promised to have come 
and such as intended to no good- 
ness said how he had broke his 
avow. And sir Leopold sat with 
them for he bore fast friendship to 
sir Simon and to this his son young 
Stephen and for that his langour be- 
calmed him there after longest wan- 
derings insomuch as they feasted 
him for that time in the honour- 
ablest manner. Ruth red him, love 
led on with will to wander, loth to 
leave. 

For they were right witty schol- 
ars. And he heard their aresouns 
each gen other as touching birth 
and righteousness, young Madden 
maintaining that put such case it 
were hard the wife to die (for so it 
had fallen out a matter of some 
year agone with a woman of Eblana 
in Horne’s house that now was tres- 
passed out of this world and the 
self night next before her death all 
leeches and pothecaries had taken 
counsel of her case). And they said 
farther she should live because in 
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the beginning they said the woman 
should bring forth in pain and 
wherefore they that were of this 
imagination afirmed how young 
Madden had said truth for he had 
conscience to let her die. And not 
few and of these was young Lynch 
were in doubt that the world was 
now right evil governed as it was 
never other howbeit the mean peo- 
ple believed it otherwise but the 
law nor his judges did provide no 
remedy. A redress God grant. This 
was scant said but all cried with one 
acclaim nay, by our Virgin Mother, 
the wife should live and the babe to 
die. In colour whereof they waxed 
hot upon that head what with argu- 
ment and what for their dinking but 
the franklin Lenehan was prompt 
each when to pour them ale so that 
at the least way mirth might not 
lack. Then young Madden showed 
all the whole affair and when he 
said how that she was dead and 
how for holy religion sake by rede 
of palmer and bedesman and for a 
vow he had made to Saint Ultan of 
Arbraccan her goodman husband 
would not let her death whereby they 
were all wondrous grieved. To 
whom young Stephen had _ these 
words following, Murmur, sirs, is 
eke oft among lay folk. Both babe 
and parent now glorify their Maker, 
the one in limbo gloom, the other in 
purge fire. But, gramercy, what of 
those Godpossibled souls that we 
nightly impossibilise, which is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, Very God, 
Lord and Giver of Life? For, sirs, 
he said, our lust is brief. We are 
means to those small creatures with- 
in us and nature has other ends 
than we. Then said Dixon junior 
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to Punch Costello wist he what 
ends. But he had overmuch drunken 
and the best word he could have of 
him was that he would ever dis- 
honest a woman whoso she were 
or wife or maid or leman if it so 
fortuned him to be delivered of his 
spleen of lustihead. Whereat Crot- 
thers of Alba Longa sang young 
Malachi’s praise of that beast the 
unicorn how once in the millennium 
he cometh by his horn the other all 
this while pricked forward with 
their jibes wherewith they did 
malice him, witnessing all and sev- 
eral by saint Foutinus his engines 
that he was able to do any manner 
of thing that lay in man to do. 
Thereat laughed they all right 
jocundly only young Stephen and sir 
Leopold which never durst laugh 
too open by reason of a strange 
humour which he would not bewray 
and also for that he rued for her 
that bare whoso she might be or 
wheresoever. Then spoke young 
Stephen orgulous of mother Church 
that would cast him out of her 
bosom, of law of canons, of Lilith, 
patron of abortions, of bigness 
wrought by wind of seeds of bright- 
ness or by potency of vampires 
mouth to mouth, as Virgillius saith, 
by the influence of the occident or 
by the reek of moonflower or an 
she lie with a woman which her man 
has but lain with, effectu secuto, or 
peradventure in her bath according 
to the opinions of Averroes and 
Moses Maimonides. He said also 
how at the end of the second month 
a human soul was infused and how 
in all our holy mother foldeth ever 
souls for God’s greater glory 
whereas that earthly mother which 
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was but a dam to bring forth 
beastly should die by canon for so 
saith he that holdeth the fisherman’s 
seal, even that blessed Peter on 
which rock was holy church for all 
ages founded. All they bachelors 
then asked of sir Leopold would he 
in like case so jeopard her person 
as risk life to save life. A wariness 
of mind he would answer as fitted 
all and, laying hand to jaw, he said 
dissembling, as his wont was, that 
as it was informed him, who had 
ever loved the art of physic as 
might a layman, and agreeing also 
with his experience of so seldom 
seen an accident it was good for 
that Mother Church belike at one 
blow had birth and death pence and 
in such sort deliverly he scaped 
their questions. That is truth, pardy, 
said Dixon, and, or I err, a preg- 
nant word. Which hearing young 
Stephen was a marvellous glad man 
and he averred that he who stealeth 
from the poor lendeth to the Lord 
for he was of a wild manner when 
he was drunken and that he was 
now in that taking it appeared 
eftsoons. 

But sir Leopold was passing 
_ grave maugre his word by cause he 
still had pity of the terrorcausing 
shrieking of shrill women in their 
labour and as he was minded of his 
good lady Marion that had borne 
him an only manchild which on his 
eleventh day on live had died and 
no man of art could save so dark 
is destiny. And she was wondrous 
stricken of heart for that evil hap 
and for his burial did him on a fair 
corselet of lamb’s wool, the flower 
cf the flock, lest he might perish 
utterly and lie akeled (for it was 
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then about the midst of the winter) 
and now sir Leopold that had of his 
body no manchild for an_ heir 
looked upon him his friend’s son 
and was shut up in sorrow for his 
forepassed happiness and as sad as 
he was that him failed a son of 
such gentle courage (for all account- 
ed him of real parts) so grieved 
he also in no less measure for 
young Stephen for that he lived 
riotously with those wastrels and 
murdered his goods with whores. 
About that present time young 
Stephen filled all cups that stood 
empty so as there remained but lit- 
tle mo if the prudenter had not 
shadowed their approach from him 
that still plied it very busily who, 
praying for the intentions of the 
sovereign pontiff, he gave them for 
a pledge the vicar of Christ which 
also as he said is vicar of Bray. 
Now drink we, quod he, of this 
mazer and quaff ye this mead which 
is not indeed parcel of my body but 
my soul’s bodiment. Leave ye frac- 
tion of bread to them that live by 
dread alone. Be not afeard neither 
for any want for this will comfort 
more than the other will dismay. 
See ye here. And he showed them 
glistering coins of the tribute and 
goldsmiths’ notes the worth of two 
pound nineteen shilling that he had, 
he said, for a song which he writ. 
They all admired to see the fore- 
said riches in such dearth of money 
as was herebefore. His words were 
then these as followeth: Know all 
men, he said, time’s ruins build 
eternity's mansions. What means 
this? Desire’s wind blasts the 
thorntree but after it becomes from 
a bramblebush to be a rose upon 
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the rood of time. Mark me now. 
In a woman’s womb word is made 
flesh but in the spirit of the 
maker all flesh that passes becomes 
the word that shall not pass away. 
This is the postcreation. Omnis 
caro ad te veniet. No question but 
her name is puissant who aventried 
the dear corse of our Agenbuyer, 
Healer and Herd, our mighty 
mother and mother most venerable 
and Bernardus saith aptly that she 
hath an omnipotentiam deiparae 
supplicem, that is to wit, an al- 
mightiness of petition because she 
is the second Eve and she won us, 
saith Augustine too, whereas that 
other, our grandam, which we are 
linked up with by successive anas- 
tomosis of navelcords sold us all, 
seed, breed and generation, for a 
penny pippin. But here is the mat- 
ter now. Or she knew him, that 
second I say, and was but creature 
of her creature, vergine madre figlia 
di tuo figlio or she knew him not 
and then stands she in the one de- 
nial or ignorancy with Peter Pis- 
cator who lives in the house that 
Jack built and with Joseph the 
Joiner patron of the happy demise 
of all unhappy marriages parce que 
M. Leo Taxil nous a dit que qui 
Pavait mise dans cette fichue posi- 
tion c’était le sacré pigeon, ventre 
de Dieu! Entweder transsubstan- 
tiality oder consubstantiality but in 
no case subsubstantiality. And all 
cried out upon it for a very scurvy 
word. A pregnancy without joy, he 
said, a birth without pangs, a body 
without blemish, a belly without big- 
ness. Let the lewd with faith and 
fervour worship. With will will 
we withstand, withsay. 
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Hereupon Punch Costello dinged 
with his firsts upon the board and 
would sing a bawdy catch Staboo 
Stabella about a wench that was put 
in pod of a jolly swashbuckler in Al- 
many which he did now attack: The 
first three months she was not well, 
Staboo, which here nurse Quigley 
from the door angerly bid them hist 
ye should shame you nor was it not 
meet as she remembered them being 
her mind was to have all orderly 
against lord Andrew came for be- 
cause she was jealous that no gaste- 
ful turmoil might shorten the hon- 
our of her guard. It was an an- 
cient and a sad matron of a sedate 
look and christian walking, in habit 
dun beseeming her megrims and 
wrinkled visage, nor did her horta- 
tive want of it effect for inconti- 
nently Punch Costello was of them 
all embraided and they reclaimed 
the churl with civil rudeness some 
and with menace of blandishments 
others whiles all chode with him, a 
murrain seize the dolt, what a devil 
he would be at, thou chuff, thou 
puny, thou got in the peasestraw 
thou losel, thou chitterling, thou 
spawn of a rebel, thou dykedropt, 
thou abortion thou, to shut up his 
drunken drool out of that like a 
curse of God ape, the good sir Leo- 
pold that had for his cognisance the 
flower of quiet, margerain gentle, 
advising also the time’s occasion as 
most sacred and most worthy to be 
most sacred. In Horne’s house rest 
should reign. 

To be short this passage was 
scarce by when Master Dixon of 
Mary in Eccles, goodly grinning, 
asked young Stephen what was the 
reason why he had not cided to take 
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friar’s vows and he answered him 
obedience in the womb, chastity in 
the tomb but involuntary poverty 
all his days. Master Lenehan at 
this made return that he had heard 
of those nefarious deeds and how, 
as he heard hereof counted, he had 
besmirched the lily virtue of a con- 
fiding female which was corruption 
of minors and they all intershowed 
it too, waxing merry and toasting 
to his fathership. But he said very 
entirely it was clean contrary to 
their suppose for he was the eter- 
nal son and ever virgin. Thereat 
mirth grew in them the more and 
they rehearsed to him his curious 
rite of wedlock for the disrobing 
and deflowering of spouses, as the 
priests use in Madagascar island, 
she to be in guise of white and 
saffron, her groom in white and 
grain, with burning of nard and 
tapers, on a bridebed while clerks 
sung kyries and the anthem Ut? 
novetur sexus omnis corporis mys- 
terium till she was there unmaided. 
He gave them then a much admira- 
ble hymen minim by those delicate 
poets Master John Fletcher and 
Master Francis Beaumont that is in 
their Maid’s Tragedy that was writ 
for a like twining of lovers: To bed, 
to bed, was the burden of it to be 
played with accompanable concent 
upon the virginals. An exquisite 
dulcet epithalame of most mollifica- 
tive suadency for juveniles amatory 
whom the odoriferous flambeaus of 
the paranymphs have escorted to 
the quadrupedal proscenium of con- 
nubial communion. Well met they 
were, said Master Dixon, joyed, 
but, harkee, young sir, better were 
they named Beau Mount and 
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Lecher for, by my troth, of such a 
mingling much might come. Young 
Stephen said indeed to his best re- 
membrance they had but the one 
doxy between them and she of the 
stews to make shift with in delights 
amorous for life ran very high in 
those days and the custom of the 
country approved with it. Greater 
love than this, he said, no man hath 
that a man lay down his wife for 
his friend. Go thou and do like- 
wise. Thus, or words to that effect, 
saith Zarathustra, sometime regius 
professor of French letters to the 
university of Oxtail nor breathed 
there ever that man to whom man- 
kind was more beholden. Bring a 
stranger within thy tower it will go 
best bed. Orate, fratres, pro meme- 
tipso. And all the people shall say, 
Amen. Remember, Erin, thy gener- 
ations and thy days of old, how 
thou settedst little by me and by my 
word and broughtest in a stranger 
to my gates to commit fornication 
in my sight and to wax fat and kick 
like Jeshurum. Therefore hast thou 
sinned against the light and hast 
made me, thy lord to be the slave 
of servants. Return, return, Clan 
Milly: forget me not, O Milesian. 
Why has thou done this abomina- 
tion before me that thou didst 
spurn me for a merchant of jalaps 
and didst deny me to the Roman 
and the Indian of dark speech with 
whom thy daughters did lie luxuri- 
ously? Look forth now, my people, 
upon the land of behest, even from 
Horeb and from Nebo and from 
Pisgah and from the Horns of Hat- 
ten unto a land flowing with milk 
and money. But thou hast suckled 
me with a bitter milk: my moon 
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and my sun thou hast quenched for 
ever. And thou hast left me alone 
for ever in the dark ways of my 
bitterness: and with a kiss of ashes 
hast thou kissed my mouth. This 
tenebrosity of the interior, he pro- 
ceeded to say, hath not been illu- 
mined by the wit of the septuagint 
nor so much as mentioned for the 
Orient from on high which brake 
hell’s gates visited a darkness that 
was foraneous. Assuefaction min- 
orates atrocities (as Tully saith of 
his darling Stoics) and Hamlet his 
father showeth the prince no blister 
of combustion. The adiaphane in 
the noon of life is an Egypt’s 
plague which in the nights of pre- 
nativity and postmortemity is their 
most proper ubi and quomodo. And 
as the ends and ultimates of all 
things accords in some mean and 
measure with their inceptions and 
originals, that same multiplicit con- 
cordance which leads forth growth 
from birth accomplishing by a retro- 
gressive metamorphosis that minish- 
ing and ablation towards the final 
which is agreeable unto nature so is 
it with our subsolar being. The 
aged sisters draw us into life: we 
wail, batten, sport, clip, clasp, sun- 
der, dwindle, die: over us dead they 
bend. First saved from water of 
old Nile, among bulrushes, a bed of 
fasciated wattles: at last the cavity 
of a mountain, an occulted se- 
pulchre amid the conclamation of 
the hillcat and the ossifrage. And 
as no man knows the ubicity of his 
tumulus nor to what processes we 
shall thereby be ushered nor 
whether to Tophet or to Edenville 
in the like way is all hidden when 
we would backward see from what 
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region of remoteness the whatness 
of our whoness hath fetched his 
whenceness. 

Thereto Punch Costello roared 
out mainly Etienne chanson but he 
loudly bid them lo, wisdom hath 
built herself a house, this vast ma- 
jestic longstablished vault, the crys- 
tal palace of the Creator all in 
applepie order, a penny for him 
who finds the pea. 


Behold the mansion reared by 
dedal Jack, 

See the malt stored in many a re- 
fluent sack, 

In the proud cirque of Jackjohn’s 
bivouac. 


A black crack of noise in the 
street here, alack, bawled, back. 
Loud on left Thor thundered: in 
anger awful the hammerhurler. 
Came now the storm that hist his 
heart. And Master Lynch bade him 
have a care to flout and witwanton 
as the god self was angered for his 
hellprate and paganry. And he that 
had erst challenged to be _ so 
doughty waxed pale as they might 
all mark and shrank together and 
his pitch that was before so haught 
uplift was now of a sudden quite 
plucked down and his heart stood 
within the cage of his breast as he 
tasted the rumour of that storm. 
Then did some mock and some jeer 
and Punch Costello fell hard to his 
yale which Master Lenehan vowed 
he would do after and he was in- 
deed but a word and a blow on any 
the least colour. But the braggart 
boaster cried that an old Nobo- 
daddy was in his cups it was much- 
what indifferent and he would not 
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lag behind his lead. But this was 
only to dye his desperation as 
cowed he crouched in Horne’s hall. 
He drank indeed at one draught to 
pluck up a heart of any grace for it 
thundered long rumblingly over all 
the heavens so that Master Mad- 
den, being godly certain whiles, 
knocked him on his ribs upon that 
crack of doom and Master Bloom, 
at the braggart’s side spoke to him 
calming words to slumber his great 
fear, advertising how it was no 
other thing but a hubbub noise that 
he heard, the discharge of fluid 
from the thunderhead, look you, 
having taken place, and all of the 
order of a natural phenomenon. 
But was young Boasthard’s fear 
vanquished by Calmer’s words? No, 
for he had in his bosom a spike 
named Bitterness which could not 
by words be done away. And was 
he then neither calm like the one 
nor godly like the other’ He was 
neither as much as he would have 
liked to be either. But could he 
not have endeavoured to have 
found again as in his youth the 
bottle Holiness that then he lived 
withal? Indeed not for Grace was 
not there to find that bottle. Heard 
he then in that clap the voice of the 
god Bringforth or, what Calmer 
said, a hubbub of Phenomenon? 
Heard? Why, he could not but 
hear unless he had plugged up the 
tube Understanding (which he had 
not done). For through that tube 
he saw that he was in the land of 
Phenomenon where he must for a 
certain one day die as he was like 
the rest too a passing show. And 
would he not accept to die like the 
rest and pass away? By no means 
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would he and make more shows ac- 
cording as men do with wives which 
Phenomenon has commanded them 
to do by the book Law. Then 
wotted he nought of that other land 
which is called Believe-on-Me, that 
is the land of promise which be- 
hoves to the king Delightful and 
shall be for ever where there is no 
death and no birth neither wiving 
nor mothering at which all shall 
come as many as believe on it? Yes, 
Pious had totd him of that land and 
Chaste had pointed him to the way 
but the reason was that in the way 
he fell in with a certain whore of 
an eyepleasing exterior whose name, 
she said, is Bird-in-the-Hand and 
she beguiled him wrongways from 
the true path by her flatteries that 
she said to him as, Ho, you pretty 
man, turn aside hither and I will 
show you a brave place, and she lay 
at him so flatteringly that she had 
him in her grot which is named 
Two-in-the- Bush or, by some 
learned, Carnal Concupiscence. 
This was it what all that com- 
pany that sat there at commons in 
Manse of Mothers the most lusted 
after and if they met with this 
whore Bird-in-the-Hand (which was 
within all foul plagues, monsters 
and a wicked devil) they would 
strain the last but they would make 
at her and know her. For regard- 
ing Believe-on-Me they said it was 
nought else but notion and they 
could conceive no thought of it for, 
first, Two-in-the-Bush whither she 
ticed them was the very goodliest 
grot and in it were four pillows on 
which were four tickets with these 
words printed on them, Pickaback 
and Topsyturvy and Shameface and 
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Cheek by Jowl and, second, for that 
these were the pillows of young- 
sters they cared not for them for 
Preservative had given them a stout 
shield of oxengut and, third, that 
they might take no hurt neither 
from Offspring that was that 
wicked devil by virtue of this same 
shield which was named Killchild. 
So were they all in their blind 
fancy, Mr. Cavil and Mr. Some- 
times Godly, Mr. Ape Swillale, Mr. 
False Franklin, Mr. Dainty Dixon, 
Young Boasthard and M. Cautious 
Calmer. Wherein, O wretched com- 
pany were ye all deceived for that 
was the voice of the god that was 
in a very grievous rage that he 
would presently lift his arm and 
spill their souls for their abuses 
and their spillings done by them 
contrariwise to his word which 
forth to bring brenningly biddeth. 
So Thursday sixteenth June Patk. 
Dignam laid in clay of an apoplexy 
and after hard drought, please God, 
rained, a bargeman coming by water 
a fifty mile or thereabout with turf 
saying the seed won’t sprout, fields 
athirst, very sadcoloured and stunk 
mightily, the quags and tofts too. 
Hard to breathe and all the young 
quicks clean consumed _ without 
sprinkle this long while back as no 
man remembered to be without. 
The rosy buds all gone brown and 
spread out blobs and on the hills 
nought but dry flag and faggots that 
would catch at first fire. All the 
world saying, for aught they knew, 
the big wind of last February a 
year that did havoc the land so piti- 
fully a small thing beside this bar- 
renness. But by and by, as said, 
this evening after sundown, the 
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wind sitting in the west, biggish 
swollen clouds to be seen as the 
night increased and the weatherwise 
poring up at them and some sheet 
lightnings at first and after, past ten 
of the clock, one great stroke with 
a long thunder and in a brace of 
shakes all scamper pellmell within 
door for the smoking shower, the 
men making shelter for their straws 
with a clout or kerchief, womenfolk 
skipping off with kirtles catched up 
soon as the pour came. In Ely 
place, Baggot street, Duke’s lawn, 
thence through Merrion green up 
to Holles street a swash of water 
running that was before bonedry 
and not one chair or coach or fiacre 
seen about but no more crack after 
that first. Over against the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgibbon’s door (that 
is to sit with Mr. Healy the lawyer 
upon the college lands) Mal. Mulli- 
gan a gentleman’s gentleman that 
had but come from Mr. Moore’s 
the writer’s (that was a papish but 
is now, folk say, a good William- 
ite) chanced against Alec. Bannon 
in a cut bob (which are now in with 
dance cloaks of Kendal green) that 
was new got to town from Mullin- 
gar with the stage where his coz 
and Mal. M’s brother will stay a 
month yet till Saint Swithin and 
asks what in the earth he does 
there, he bound home and he to 
Andrew Horne’s being stayed for 
to crush a cup of wine, so he said, 
but would tell him of a skittish 
heifer, big of her age and beef to 
the heel and all this while poured 
with rain and so both together on 
to Horne’s. There Leop. Bloom of 
Crawford’s journal sitting snug: with 
a covey of wags, likely brangling 
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fellows, Dixon jun., scholar of my 
lady of Mercy, Vin. Lynch, a Scots 
fellow, Will. Madden, T. Lenehan, 
very sad for a_ racinghorse he 
fancied and Stephen D. Leop. 
Bloom there for a langour he had 
but was now better, he having 
dreamed tonight a strange fancy of 
his dame Mrs. Moll with red slip- 
pers on in a pair of Turkey trunks 
which is thought by those in ken to 
be for a change and Mistress Pure- 
foy there, that got in through plead- 
ing her belly, and now on the stools, 
poor body, two days past her term, 
the midwives sore to put to it and 
can’t deliver, she queasy for a bowl 
of riceslop that is a shrewd drier up 
of the insides and her breath very 
heavy more than good and should 
be a bullyboy from the knocks they 
say, but God give her soon issue. 
*Tis her ninth chick to live, I hear, 
and Lady day bit off her last chick’s 
nails that was then a twelvemonth 
and with other three all breastfed 
that died written out in a fair hand 
in the king’s bible. Hed hub fifty 
odd and a methodist but takes the 
Sacrament and is to be seen any fair 
sabbath with a pair of his boys off 
Bullock harbour dapping on the 
sound with a heavybraked reel or in 
a punt he has trailing for flounder 
and pollock and catches a fine bag, 
I hear. In sum an infinite great 
fall of rain and all refreshed and 
will much increase the harvest yet 
those in ken say after wind and 
water fire shall come for a prognos- 
tication of Malachi’s almanac (and 
I hear that Mr. Russell has done a 
prophetical charm of the same gist 
out of the Hindustanish for his far- 
mer’s gazette) to have three things 
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in all but this a mere fetch without 
bottom of reason for old crones and 
bairns yet sometimes they are found 
in the right guess with their queer- 
ities no telling how. 

With this came up Lenehan to 
the feet of the table say how the 
letter was in that night’s gazette 
and he made a show to find it about 
him (for he swore with an oath 
that he had been at pains about it) 
but on Stephen’s persuasion he gave 
over to search and was bidden to 
sit near by which he did mighty 
brisk. He was a kind of sport 
gentleman that went for a merryan- 
drew or honest pickle and what be- 
longed of women, horseflesh or hot 
scandal he had it pat. To tell the 
truth he was mean in fortunes and 
for the most part hankered about 
the coffeehouses and low taverns 
with crimps, ostlers, bookies, Paul’s 
men, runners, flatcaps, waistcoateers, 
ladies of the bagnio and other 
rogues of the game or with a chance- 
able catchpole or a tipstaff often at 
nights till broad day of whom he 
picked up between his sackposset 
much loose gossip. He took his 
ordinary at a boilingcook’s and if 
he had but gotten into him a mess 
of broken victuals or a platter of 
tripes with a bare tester in his purse 
he could always bring himself off 
with his tongue, some randy quip he 
had from a punk or whatnot that 
every mother’s son of them would 
burst their sides. The other, Cos- 
tello, that is, hearing this talk asked 
was it poetry or a tale. Faith, no, 
he says, Frank (that was his name) 
*tis all about Kerry cows that are 
to be butchered along of the plague. 
But they can go hang, says he with 
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a wink, for me with their bully 
beef, a pox on it. There’s as good 
fish in this tin as ever came out of 
it and very friendly he offered to 
take of some salty sprats that stood 
by which he had eyed wishly in the 
meantime and found the place which 
was indeed the chief design of his 
embassy as he was sharpest. Mort 
aux vaches, says Frank then in the 
French language that had been in- 
dentured to a brandy shipper that 
has a winelodge in Bordeaux and 
he spoke French like a gentleman 
too. From a child this Frank had 
been a donought that his father, a 
headborough, who could ill keep 
him to school to learn his letters 
and the use of the globes, matricu- 
lated at the university to study the 
mechanics but he took the bit be- 
tween his teeth like a raw colt and 
was more familiar with the justic- 
iary and the parish beadle than with 
his volumes. One time he would 
be a playactor, then a sutler or a 
welsher, then nought would keep 
him from the bearpit and the cock- 
ing main, then he was for the ocean 
sea or to foot it on the roads with 
the Romany folk, kidnapping a 
squire’s heir by favour of moonlight 
or fecking maids’ linen or choking 
chickens behind a hedge. He had 
been off as many times as a cat has 
lives and back again with naked 
pockets as many more to his father 
the headborough who shed a pint 
of tears as often as he saw him. 
What, says Mr. Leopold with his 
hands across, that was earnest to 
know the drift of it, will they 
slaughter all? I protest I saw them 
but this day morning going to the 
Liverpool boats, says he. I can 
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scarce believe ’tis so bad, says he. 
And he had experience of the like 
brood beasts and of springers, 
greasy hoggets and wether wools 
having been some years before actu- 
ary for Mr. Joseph Cuffe, a worthy 
salesmaster that drove his trade for 
live stock and meadow auctions hard 
by Mr. Gavin Low’s yard in Prussia 
street. I question with you there, 
says he. More like ’tis the hoose of 
the timber tongue. Mr. Stephen, 
a little moved but very handsomely, 
told him no such matter and that 
he had dispatches from the em- 
peror’s chief tailtickler thanking him 
for the hospitality, that was sending 
over Doctor Rinderpest, the best- 
quoted cowcatcher in all Muscovy 
with a bolus or two of physic to 
take the bull by the horns. Come, 
come, says Mr. Vincent, plain deal- » 
ing. He'll find himself on the horns 
of a dilemma if he meddles with a 
bull that’s Irish, says he. Irish by 
name and Irish by nature, says Mr. 
Stephen, and he sent the ale pur- 
ling about. An Irish bull in an 
English Chinashop. I conceive you, 
says Mr. Dixon. It is that same 
bull that was sent to our island by 
farmer Nicholas, the bravest cattle 
breeder of them all with an emer- 
ald ring in his nose. True for you, 
says Mr. Vincent cross the table, 
and a. bullseye into the bargain, 
says he, and a plumper and a por- 
tlier bull, says he, never sat on 
shamrock. He had horns galore, 
a coat of gold and a sweet smoky 
breath coming out of his nostrils 
so that the women of our island, 
leaving doughballs and rollingpins, 
followed after him hanging his ‘bull- 
iness in daisychains. What for that, 
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says Mr. Dixon, but before he came 
over farmer Nicholas that was a 
eunuch had him properly gelded by 
a college of doctors who were no 
better off than himself. So be off 
now, says he, and do all my cousin 
german the Lord Harry tells you 
and take a farmer’s blessing, and 
with that he slapped his posteriors 
very soundly. But the slap and the 
blessing stood him friend, says Mr. 
Vincent, for to make up he taught 
him a trick worth two of the other 
so that maid, wife, abbess and wid- 
ow to this day affirm that they 
would rather any time of the month 
whisper in his ear in the dark of a 
cowhouse or get a lick on the nape 
from his long holy tongue than lie 
with the finest strapping young rav- 
isher in the four fields of all Ire- 
land. Another then put in _ his 
word: And they dressed him, says 
he in a point shift and petticoat 
with a tippet and girdle and ruffles 
on his wrists and clipped his fore- 
lock and rubbed him all over with 
spermacetic oil and built stables for 
him at every turn of the road with 
a gold manger in each full of the 
best hay in the market so that he 
could doss and dung to his heart’s 
content. By this time the father of 
the faithful: (for so they called 
him) was grown so heavy that he 
could scarce walk to pasture. To 
remedy which our cozening dames 
and damsels brought him his fod- 
der in their apronlaps and as soon 
as his belly was full he would rear 
up on his hind quarters to show 
their ladyships a mystery and roar 
and bellow out of him in bulls’ 
language and they all after him. 
Ay, says another, and so pampered 
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was he that he would suffer nought 
to grow in all the land but green 
grass for himself (for that was the 
only colour to his mind) and there 
was a board put up on a hillock in 
the middle of the island with a 
printed notice, saying: By the lord 
Harry green is the grass that grows 
on the ground. And, says Mr. 
Dixon, if ever he got scent of a 
cattleraider in Roscommon or the 
wilds of Connemara or a husband- 
man in Sligo that was sowing as 
much as a handful of mustard or a 
bag of rapeseed out he run amok 
over half the countryside rooting 
up with his horns whatever was 
planted and all by lord Harry’s 
orders. There was bad blood be- 
tween them at first says Mr. Vin- 
cent, and the lord Harry called far- 
mer Nicholas all the old Nicks in 
the world and an old whoremaster 
that kept seven trulls in house and 
I’ll meddle in his matters, says he. 
I'll make that animal smell hell, 
says he, with the help of that good 
pizzle my father left me. But one 
evening, says Mr. Dixon, when the 
lord Harry was cleaning his royal 
pelt to go to dinner after winning 
a boatrace (he had spade oars for 
himself but the first rule of the 
course was that the others were to 
row with pitchforks) he discovered 
in himself a wonderful likeness to 
a bull and on picking up a black- 
thumbed chapbook that he kept in 
the pantry he found sure enough 
that he was a lefthanded descendant 
of the famous champion bull of the 
Romans, Bos Bovum, which is good 
bog Latin for boss of the show. 
After that, says Mr. Vincent, the 
lord Harry put his head into a 
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cow’s drinking-trough in the pres- 
ence of all his courtiers and pulling 
it out again told them all his new 
name. Then, with the water run- 
ning off him, he got into an old 
smock and skirt that had belonged 
to his grandmother and bought a 
grammar of the bulls’ language to 
study but he could never learn a 
word of it except the first personal 
pronoun which he copied out big 
and got off by heart and if ever he 
went out for a walk he filled his 
pockets with chalk to write it up on 
what took his fancy, the side of 
rock or a teahouse table or a bale 
of cotton or a corkfloat. In short 
he and the bull of Ireland were 
soon as fast friends as an arse and 
a shirt. They were, says Mr. 
Stephen, and the end was that the 
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men of the island, seeing no help 
was toward as the ungrate women 
were all of one mind, made a wher- 
ry raft, loaded themselves and their 
bundles of chattels on shipboard, set 
all masts erect, manned the yards, 
sprang their luff, heaved to, spread 
three sheets in the wind, put her 
head between wind and _ water, 
weighed anchor, ported her helm, 
ran up the jolly Roger, gave three 
times three, let the bullgine run, 
pushed off in their bumboat and put 
to sea to recover the main of 
America. Which was the occasion, 
says Mr. Vincent, of the composing 
by a boatswain of that rollicking 
chanty: 


—Pope Peter’s but a pi. .abed. 


A man’s a man for a’ that. 


[The tenth instalment of the book ULYSSES will appear 
in the following number of Two WorLpDs MonrTuHLY. ] 
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Her belly’s concord can make slaves, 
Her waist might take for its device 

The thin green flags the willow waves 
Or “‘As the poplars grow in paradise.” 


There is wild honey on her lips, 
She drinks and sweetens all the wine; 
Two stars have gone to their eclipse 
When her bold eyes leap wanton into mine 


—From The Arabian Nights. 


ON THE 
BYWAYS 
OF BROADWAY 


by 
GEORGE L. WATSON 


N the tradition of Ibsen, in the 
manner of social drama that 
finds in attitudes of mind material 
for the theatre, Sydney Howard has 
written a convincing and stirring 
play, The Silver Cord. Perhaps the 
one unfortunate parallel to be drawn 
in the midst of enthusiasm for this 
production is that its life will be 
short. Like the dreamer who first 
conceives of an achievement but is 
later, in the consequent excitement, 
forgotten, though he it was who, to 
a degree, germinated and produced 
Now the Silver Cord is effec- 
tive. I fear it will be antiquated and 
sterile, sterile as the selfish mother it 
crucifies, at some not far distant 
time. Always in these deficient plays 
whose being is absorbed by the dead- 
liness of human prejudice and lack 
of vision, the prejudice and lack of 
vision upon which they thrive, them- 
selves changing quantities, lose value. 
What, at one time, in such terms, is 
eompelling and pertinent, is, at an- 
ether, irrelevant and trite. 
Mr. Howard has touched upon 
the emotional and sentimental ele- 
ment of American family life so 
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valiantly upheld by mothers and, in- 
vestigating, he finds that love is not 
alone a justification for the crimes it 
so frequently involves. With bold 
strokes he pictures, through three 
acts, a story replete with the degra- 
dation of a woman who, exalting her 
motherhood, denies to herself, as to 
others, the perversity of her hide- 
ously dark and stagnant affection for 
her sons. Presented from various 
angles, wisely including the mother’s, 
this becomes a_ well-knit, unified 
piece with the power of propaganda. 
Surely this play will find response in 
the hearts of many of the younger 
generation who have struggled vain- 
ly against just such a love, striving 
at once to evade its suffocating grasp 
and to vindicate themselves honor- 
ably. 

Deprived of the emotional, re- 
ligious, and spiritual values that 
have hitherto characterized their 
performances, the Habima players 
were less successful in The Deluge, 
presented for the first time in this 
country recently. With memories of 
The Dybbuk still vivid, this produc- 


tion seemed incoherent and uneven, 
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slow and hollow, where before 
had been an utter rhythmical har- 
mony. 

These actors have worked always 
with a definite set of theories. The 
material of a play has had to be 
molded and shaped to their methods, 
has been reconstructed according to 
their system of emphasis and ex- 
pression. This has been generally 
called stylization for want of a more 
adequate term to describe a treat- 
ment new and untried. I think we 
have been often so bewildered and 
perplexed by its technical secrets that 
the manifestation has suffered from 
lack of explanation, has been con- 
cealed beneath the vagueness of 
“stylization.” 
distinction of understanding all the 
motives of the manner; I can only 
state my rather limited comprehen- 
sion. Fundamentally it is a new con- 
ception of theatre. In delving be- 
low the surface to seek the essence, 
these Russians believe they have dis- 
covered what, more than anything 
else, constitutes the heart of the the- 
atre—unreality, in one word! Un- 
reality as opposed to the reality of 
the modern theatre, a reality that 
reached its highest, most perfect 
form in The Moscow Art Theatre. 
That Habima is a reaction I do not 
doubt. Nevertheless it has, I be- 
lieve, unconsciously, perhaps, found 
and explored a phase of theatrical 
art where lies as well the very core 
of a most wonderful and beautiful 
instrument of expression. To dis- 
tort, exaggerate, and magnify: to at- 


I shall not claim the - 
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tain thereby a vision more eoncen- 
trated, more thrilling, more truly 
theatrical. 

In The Dybbuk, certainly, they 
succeeded so well in transferring this 
theory to their work that it became 
an inevitable truth. But in The 
Deluge they failed almost entirely. 
The subject matter, the atmosphere, 
of this American play is inimical to 
them. The saloon of a Mississippi 
town, in which are gathered eight 
widely different types of humanity, 
representing individually and collec- 
tively traits and impulses wholly 
alien to the Russian, and Jewish, 
temperament, a psychological situa- 
tion that has little or nothing to do 
with religious fervor or racial feel- 
ing: and precisely the same technique 
employed in The Dybbuk and The 
Wandering Jew. They erred from 
the first. Their “stylization” is very 
limited and undeveloped, and, in this 
instance, grievously misapplied. 

I had no sense of the influence of 
doom that motivates The Deluge, 
embodied in the flood which traps 
the characters in the saloon. I felt 
nothing of the imminence, the pres- 
sure, the despair, the abandon, the 
hopeless mortality of man—emo- 
tions which alone dominate this 
technical drama based on the reac- 
tions of people to the sudden con- 
frontation with death. So I urge the 
Habima, company of sublime actors, 
to temporarily exclude The Deluge 
from their repertory—at least until 
they have become more skillful in 
their “stylization.” 


